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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


RussIAN news dribbles through in hesitating para- 
graphs, in marked contrast to the floods of positive 
and full-bodied periods that were a few weeks ago the 
regular St. Petersburg message. Indeed, the corre- 
spondents have time now to contradict and ridicule 
each other. The Zelegraph correspondent, for example, 
says that all Petersburg is laughing at the absurd story 
of the Daily Mail correspondent to the effect that M. 
Witte’s house had been searched by the police. The 
industrial troubles break out fitfully here and there. 
During the last week, for example, there has been 
a strike at the Franco-Russian works, but a 
Reuter’s telegram in Thursday’s papers announced 
that it had been settled. Among the masters’ conces- 
sions are provisions that overtime is to be optional, and 
to be paid at the rate of time and a half, and that the 
men are in future to be addressed in the second person 
plural. The strikes in Warsaw are reported to be dying 
away, and 75 per cent. of the strikers at Lodz have 
returned to work. There is still great discontent, but 
for the time, at any rate, the general strike—as a 
political coup—has been paralysed. Meanwhile the 
men are very shy of appointing representatives to 
attend the Tsar’s Labour Commission, as they think 
their representatives would suffer. 

In all the vague and various reports and specula- 
tions of the hour there is a pretty persistent rumour that 
the Tsar intends some time to convene a national 
assembly. The way it is generally put is that the 
Zemsky Sobor is to be revived. The Zemsky Sobor 
was a representation of the three estates in very un- 
equal parts. It was the Zemsky Sobor that elected 
the first of the Romanoffs Tsar of Russia. 
Generally the assembly was only summoned for 
special emergencies, though sometimes—as at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—it sat con- 
tinuously, levied taxes, and exercised large powers. 
Nobody predicts the exact form in which the Tsar would 
revive the Zemsky Sobor, and the Standard correspon- 
dent says the Liberals are afraid that the nominated ele- 
ment would predominate. The most detailed account 
of the situation is sent by the Chronicle correspondent, 
who says the Tsar is considering various projects of 
a national assembly ; one of these is a scheme for an 
assembly of representatives of the zemstvos, such as 
Alexander II. meant to introduce, and another an 
elaborate system of local district councils all over Russia, 
Poland, and Finland, which should send their decisions 
to a central body of their delegates at St. Petersburg. 
There are strikes of reservists reported, and there is 
enough evidence to show that the discontent, if it is 
overawed for the moment, is not in any sense abating. 
It is curious to reflect, in the light of the frequent ex- 
pressions of regret that popular movements are power- 
less against standing armies, the occasion of the 
quarrel between Fox and Burke. Fox said that the 
refusal of the French soldiers to fire on their fellow 
citizens had done a good deal to disarm his objection to 
standing armies, and Burke singled out his approval of 
the soldiers’ conduct as particularly immoral and de- 
moralising. 





Att doubts as to the intentions of the new 
French Ministry in regard to the question of Separation 
of Church and State have been set at rest by the action 





of the Minister of Public Worship, M. Bienvenu Martin» 
who has now introduced a bill to give effect to the 
promises of theGovernment. The measureisintrinsically 
different from the bills of M. Combes and M. Briand only 
in so far as it provides for greater freedom of collective 
action on the part of the disestablished religious 
bodies. The religious associations (to be authorised 
under the Associations Law of 1901) which will take 
the place of the existing ecclesiastical organisation 
will be allowed to federate in unions extending to 
ten Departments. Ecclesiastical buildings belonging 
to the State and the municipalities are at the 
end of a two years’ period of grace to be let at a 
fixed rent on leases of ten years to the new associations, 
whose activities are strictly confined to religious 
exercises and whose powers of building up property 
in mortmain are as strictly limited. The associa- 
tions are, for instance, disqualified from receiving 
bequests and the federations are not permitted 
to establish a common fund. On the other hand, 
the ‘‘liberty of creed” is clearly established 
and a merely formal declaration at the mairie will 
suffice in place of the old government authorisation 
to open a new place of worship. Property may be 
transferred from the existing to the new religious asso- 
ciations, and buildings constructed since the concordat 
are not to be confiscated. The bill is, in fact, much 
more liberal than that of M. Combes. The introduc- 
tion of the bill, backed even by the name of M. 
Delcassé, took the sting out of M. Morlot’s interpella- 
tion on the religious policy of the Government which 
was djscussed at the end of last week. Even the 
Opposition acceded to the principle of separation. The 
resolution of confidence drafted by the Republican 
groups was carried by 386 votes to 111. 

Tue German commercial treaties have been the 
subject of animated discussion in the Reichstag on 
their first reading, particular exception being taken to 
the increased duties on food. For the moment, how- 
ever, the treaties stand referred to a special committee 
which is urging the demand of the Agrarians for abating 
the most favoured nation treatment of those countries 
(England and America are aimed at) which have not 
concluded treaties with Germany. Some remarkable 
criticisms on the treaties have been made at the annual 
congress in Berlin of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce. The increase of foreign duties on German 
industrial exports was particularly objected to, and 
Dr. Sélbeer, the secretary, pointed out that the result 
of the passing of the German autonomous tariff for 
negotiatory purposes had resulted in provoking five 
out of the seven contracting countries to construct 
a higher protective tariff. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is engaged in a sharp 
quarrel with the American Senate. That body is ex- 
tremely jealous of its constitutional rights, and its 
rights, as everybody knows, are very considerable. 
No treaty that the President makes can take effect 
unless two-thirds of the Senate present concur in it. 
President Roosevelt cannot be said to have treated 
this right with very scrupulous respect or the body that 
claims it with very much tact in his recent transac- 
tions. He omitted to submit his agreement with San 
Domingo to the Senate, and though he yielded to the 
Senators’ remonstrances, his acknowledgment of there 
authority came a little late. His arbitration treattise 
have now been wrecked on the same reef. The President 
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did his best to pass them, and threw out a threat that 
he would abandon them if the Senate pressed an 
amendment. The Senate persisted, substituting the 
word ‘‘treaty” for ‘‘ agreement,” thereby reserving 
to itself the right of revising any question before its 
submission to arbitration; and the Treaties are gone. 
Some people say this is the work of the Irishmen, 
who were determined to upset the Anglo-American 
Treaty, but Mr. Courtney and Professor Westlake 
both hold that the Senate’s action was in no sense an 
attack on the principle of arbitration, but only a strictly 
constitutional refusal to surrender the rights of 
its successors. It seems unnecessary to look for any 
other explanation than the temper of the Senate, 
which, in addition to resenting the President’s rather 
high-handed treatment, bears him a grudge for his 
threatened attack on the Trusts. 

From the parliamentary paper on contraband of 
war, which has just been published, it appears that 
the Government received in March the Russian rules of 
contraband, under which coal, rice, and food-stuffs 
were held to be contraband of war. In the course of 
the next two months the Russian Government stated 
that they would treat all of these as unconditionally 
contraband; that is, roughly, as contraband even 
if addressed and intended for non-combatants in 
Japan. Raw cotton suitable for the manufacture 
of explosives was also declared to be uncon- 
ditionally contraband. Against this our Govern- 
ment protested with some vigour, since it is clear that 
all these articles might be intended for perfectly peaceful 
purposes and since such an extension of the rules of 
contraband might dislocate our trade with the Far East. 
In July Russian cruisers began to interfere seriously 
with our shipping, and in August the British Govern- 
ment put pressure on the Russian by threatening a 
stricter observance of the rules of neutrality with regard 
to the coaling of Russian vessels. In September the 
Russian Government showed signs of yielding with 
regard to provisions, and the English Government 
further insisted that the onus of proving that goods con- 
ditionally contraband were intended for purposes of war 
lay upon the captors. At the end of September the 
English Government pressed the question of coal 
and cotton, and the intentions of the Russian Govern- 
ment with regard to these appear to be still un- 
certain. ete, 

ARE we to have another Fitzwilliam incident? It 
looks unpleasantly like it after Mr. Wyndham’s sensa- 
tional answer on Thursday. The constant attacks on 
Sir Antony MacDonnell found a direct expression in 
a question put to Mr. Wyndham by an Ulster 
member. The Irish Secretary said, in reply, that 
Sir Antony MacDonnell had helped Lord Dun- 
raven in discussing and formulating proposals 
which he erroneously but honestly believed to be 
within Unionist principles. After Mr. Wyndham’s 
letter in the Zimes denouncing those proposals, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell wrote to Lord Dunraven to say 
he could have nothing more to do with the proposals. 
The Cabinet considered the matter, and expressed 
through Mr. Wyndham their view ‘‘ that the action 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell was indefensible, but 
they authorised him to add that they were 
thoroughly satisfied that Sir Antony’s conduct was not 
open to the imputation of disloyalty. Mr. Wyndham 
adde i that he could not state the precise term of the 
completion of Sir Antony’s services. Mr. Wyndham 
asked for further notice of a pertinent questicn put to 
him by another Ulster member, who asked whether Sir 
Antony MacDonnell acted without any official sanction or 
approval. By the time these pages are in the hands 
of the reader, a discussion will have taken place in the 
House of Lords on this incident. What caused Sir 
Antony MacDonnell to think that devolution was 


within Unionist principles, and on what terms did this 
distinguished official leave India for Ireland at Mr. 
Wyndham’s “ special request ? ” 

** KNOWING the objective of the Indian authorities, 
and being strongly opposed to it, they yet suffered 
themselves to be goaded into proceedings which 
brought damage to the prestige of the country and 
involved the massacre of unarmed men.” In_ these 
strong and telling phrases the Liberal Leader on 
Tuesday characterised the Thibetan expedition. Mean- 
while it is evident from the speech of Lord Lansdowne in 
the House of Lords that there were serious differences 
of opinion between the Home Government and Lord 
Curzon from the very inception of the ‘‘ mission.” The 
Indian Congress protested against the Indian taxpayer 
defraying the cost of an expedition that could not 
possibly have brought the slightest advantage to India. 
This cost is now officially stated to be £800,000. 

It is instructive and interesting to notice the 
energy with which the Rhodesian interests are 
trying to fortify themselves in South Africa. There is 
a good deal of alarm at the prospect of the Govern- 
ment passing into the hands of men who are and will 
remain independent of the mineowners. Consequently 
the papers that represent those interests are doing 
everything they can to work up feeling and alarm at 
home and in South Africa. During the last week, 
for example, they have been enlarging on the 
wickedness of General Beyers, who is reported 
to have said that if things continued as they are 
now there would be a repetition of the Slaghter’s Nek 
Rebellion of 1815. He added that the Transvaal 
would never let itself be saddled with the contribution 
of thirty millions. General Beyers’ outburst has been 
repudiated by General Botha and the Boer leaders. 
Meanwhile the papers that are enlarging on the 
gravity of this symptom of disaffection are doing 
their best to threaten the Home Government with dis- 
affection of other interests if a Liberal Government 
puts an end to the arrangement by which British labour 
is excluded from the Rand to suit the political ambi- 
tions of its Oriental owners. 





PARLIAMENT was opened on Tuesday. There was 
nothing unexpected in the King’s Speech in its references 
to foreign and colonial affairs. Its domestic programme 
began with a mention of proposals for Redistri- 
bution. Then followed mention of eleven bills, 
most of which have appeared in _ previous 
King’s Speeches; Alien Immigration, Unem- 
ployed, Scotch Education, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act Amendment, Ministry of Commerce, 
Valuation Law, Naval Prizes, Notification of Accidents, 
Agricultural Rate Act renewal, Butter Adulteration, 
Cases Stated for Court of Crown Cases Reserved. There 
was further an allusion to the appointment of the 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Commission, whose report it 
was hoped would enable Parliament to frame proposals 
that would tend to the efficient administration of eccle- 
siastical funds and the promotion of peace and good 
will. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman complained of 
this language that it treated Scotland as though it were 
the Balkan Peninsula. 


In the preliminary speeches on the Address both 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer 
covered the field of the Government’s policy, and Lord 
Spencer succeeded in eliciting from Lord Lansdowne a 
clue to the Government’s tactics. ‘* When the noble 
earl repudiates with horror the idea that we shall 
possibly be found sitting on their benches next 
year, I cannot help retorting to him that, unless 
his trumpet sounds a somewhat clearer note, the walls 
of Jericho may still stand for a considerable time, and 
we may, after all, be able to take those preliminary 
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measures in reference to Redistribution and give effect 
to them in another session of Parliament.” This state- 
ment is generally understood to mean that it is the 
Government’s idea to have an inquiry this year and a 
pretext for postponing the dissolution for another 
eighteen months. a a 

THE Opposition met the Address to the King’s 
Speech by a direct amendment, demanding a dissolu- 
tion. Their position was a difficult one. Such an 
amendment was bound to be rejected by almost the 
whole strength of the Government’s majority. What- 
ever Mr. Chamberlain’s wishes, he was certain not to 
put himself in the wrong with the party by putting the 
Government out on a direct issue. The Unionist 
Free Traders, for their part, are still reluctant to 
present themselves to their party as Mr. Balfour’s 
assailants rather than his allies. On the other hand 
to move no such amendment would have had a certain 
look of weakness after a Recess in which every Oppo- 
sition leader has been denouncing the Government for 
sticking to office against the will of the nation. In 
these circumstances a direct amendment was probably 
the wisest course, and nobody was better calculated to 
do justice to the case for dissolution than Mr. Asquith, 
who moved the amendment in one of his trenchant and 
penetrating speeches. = 

Tue debate itself was marked by a number of good 
speeches, among other, from Mr. Robson and Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, who speaks too rarely in the House of 
Commons. But of course the chief interest in the 
debate was not concerned with the attack of the Oppo- 
sition or the defence of the Government. Everyone 
knew on what grounds Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
would attack the Government, and there was no room 
for surprise in Mr. Balfour’s defence of the policy of 
the Government. The debate between the Government 
and the Opposition might be conducted with more or 
less ability, Mr. Asquith might be more or less inci- 
sive, Mr. Balfour more or less nimble ; but speculation 
ended there, for nobody thought that Mr. Balfour, 
after living on ambiguities, would suddenly emerge 
into the open. The real curiosity and dramatic interest 
centred round the Unionist Free Traders and Mr. 
Chamberlain. With the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, who made a strong speech in favour of the 
amendment, the Unionist Free Traders and Mr. Cham- 
berlain agreed in supporting the Government, and the 
result was a majority for the Government of 63. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech was generally taken to 
mean that he acknowledged himself a beaten man. 
When he started the fiscal campaign he urged that 
the crisis was urgent. He now finds that after eighteen 
months of discussion and delay it has grown less 
urgent. In fact, what the situation wants, he explains, 
is more discussion. We may remark that if the 
tendency of the last eighteen months is continued the 
more the discussion the less the urgency, until 
at last the consummation of discussion will be 
the euthanasia of the agitation. Certainly Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was conceived in a_ very 
different key from his earlier speeches. The old 
Adam re-appeared for a moment in his ingenuous 
remark that what he thought of Mr. Balfour was more 
important than what Mr. Balfour thought of him. He 
explained that he quite approved of Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches at Sheffield and Edinburgh, and he spoke 
with satisfaction of his success in winning over 
the majority of a great party to his cause. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech was eclipsed by Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s brilliant survey of the situation, 
in which he argued against the amendment and 
urged Unionist Free Traders not to leave their 
party. They could do more for Free Trade in the 


Unionist Party than outside it. Why should they cross 
the floor of the House? Let those who changed their 
opinions change their sides. He pursued Mr. Balfour’s 
ambiguities with some merciless sarcasm, and said 
that if he were a Minister without a portfolio he 
would soon make Mr. Balfour’s position clear; but 
the Ministry would fall. There was really a great 
difference between him and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Chamberlain wanted a conference, a scheme, an 
Act of Parliament ; Mr. Balfour, a conference, a 
scheme, discussion, and a dissolution. The weak 
point in Lord Hugh Cecil’s position is of course that 
though he is proving himself more than a match for 
Mr. Chamberlain when they meet in the House of 
Commons, his position in the party in the country is 
being carefully and surely undermined. But he will 
clearly do nothing which will embarrass his chance of 
leading the Tory Party as a Free Trade Party in the 
future. —--— 

THE scope of international arbitration has so much 
enlarged since Cobden introduced it to the considera- 
tion of Parliament half a century ago that any ade- 
quate survey of its recent developments, involves 
immense study and application. Mr. Courtney’s easy 
mastery of the whole field in his address to the Cobden 
Club on Monday excited the wonder and admiration 
of such experts as Professor Westlake and Mr. 
Crackanthorpe. Mr. Courtney mentioned the treaty 
between Italy and Argentina as an example of 
two important countries referring all disputes, without 
exception, to the arbitrament oflaw ; while the similar 
treaty between Argentina and Chili, which made King 
Edward the arbiter of their boundary dispute, 
contained a clause, since faithfully carried out, for a 
mutual reduction of naval armaments—a clause which 
has greatly benefited the taxpayers and vastly improved 
the credit and finances of both countries. Mr. Courtney 
paused, as he well might, to express his deep regret 
that in 1899 Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner refused 
the repeated and urgent requests of the Transvaal to 
refer the subject then in dispute to arbitration, and 
concluded that there was no justification for that 
refusal. Professor Westlake expressed much gratifica- 
tion at the proceedings in Paris and at the extension 
which the agreement between Great Britain and Russia 
has given to the articles of the Hague Convention. 

In his fifth address on Sculpture, delivered at the 
Royal Academy on Monday, Mr. Alfred Gilbert had 
much that was interesting to say on the relation between 
sculpture and architecture. He was sanguine about 
the future of architecture, as everyone of discernment and 
not of a desponding nature must be. He even dared to 
hope for a great age of art to be in which the sculptor 
and architect will work together as they have worked in 
the past. It is a commonplace which cannot be too 
often repeated that sculpture is greatest when it 
submits to be the servant of architecture. Then 
it is controlled by law and obedient to rules of 
proportion imposed upon it from outside, which pre- 
serve it from frivolous dexterities. Sculpture divorced 
from architecture always tends to become a mere toy, 
and the bigger its scale the more it looks like a toy too 
large for its purpose. Mr. Gilbert warned his hearers 
against aiming at originality. The sculptor who 
works for the architect is preserved from that snare. 
He has instead that purpose or decision which as Mr. 
Gilbert so excellently said is so much better than 
originality. It is hard for the sculptor designing at 
large to find a purpose for himself, and even Rodin, in 
his more fantastic designs, suffers from the want of a 
controlling and limiting purpose. The sculptor, said 


Mr. Gilbert, should not think only of making a statue ; 
he should aim at making every work ‘‘a conquering 
expression of beauty.” He can best do this when he has 
some conditions and limitations imposed upon him to 
conquer. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 


HAT is it that deters Mr. 
forcing a dissolution ? 

Some persons think it is the success of the Free 
Trade campaign in the country. They argue that Mr. 
Chamberlain knows from his supporters all over the 
country how much Protection is disliked. There are, it 
is true, eager and ardent spirits in his party who are im- 
patient for battle and think that Mr. Balfour’s Fabian 
tactics are doing no good turn to their cause. They have 
been restless and fretful for some time, and 
they have made no secret of their opinion that the life 
of the Government is being prolonged to suit Mr. 
Balfour’s convenience rather than Mr. Chamberlain's. 
The busy discontent of this section has helped to foster 
the belief that Mr. Chamberlain himself did not mean 
to allow Mr. Balfour to stay in office. The celebrated 
nod at Gainsborough was taken to denote this 
resolution. But, according to this explanation, Mr. 
Chamberlain has now discovered how dreadful a 
fate awaits Protection when it presents itself to the 
elector, and a genuine fear has reconciled him to Mr. 
Balfour's tactics. In other words, he dares not insist 
on an appeal to the country because he knows that 
the result of that appeal will be a justification of Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of procrastination and a stultification 
ofthe advice he gave to hasten the catastrophe of the 
first election as a means of bringing nearer the 
reparation of the second. 

Other persons argue that the reason is not the 
Free Traders’ success in the country but Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s success in his party. What could suit him 
better, they say, than an arrangement under which he 
can gradually push all the Free Traders out of his 
party ; while they, by keeping the Government in office, 
are positively assisting in the process, accessories 
themselves to the ‘conspiracy that sends them into 
exile? If the election had come soon after Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s new departure the Unionist Free Traders would 
have been too strong for summary expulsion. The elec- 
tion has been postponed and the Unionist Free Traders 
either did not wish or did not dare to put the Govern- 
ment out. This delay enabled Mr. Chamberlain‘to mature 
his plans. One by one the Unionist Free Traders 
found themselves face to face with a local mutiny 
arranged and promoted from outside. They hope to 
the last that the party is not really to be cap- 
tured, and their pathetic faith in Mr. Balfour 
disarms them for the only really effective method 
of self-protection. The vegime most favourable 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s plans in this respect is 
the leadership of a man whose declarations encourage 
Free Traders to remain in the party while his actions 
help Protectionists to drive them out. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on this hypothesis, is content to postpone the 
election for the sake of completing the reconstruction 
of the party as a Protectionist Party. Of Mr. Balfour 
himself he has good hopes. There are, it is true, some 
awkward remarks about two elections being necessary 
before the country could be committed to Protection ; 
but after all Mr. Balfour is far too good a party man 
to hold his party in practice to any such promise, and 
these sentences will no more embarrass him than the 
assurances to the electors in 1900 that they were not 
voting on domestic issues. 


Chamberlain from 


There is a third reason, based not on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fear of the electorate, nor on his plans for acquir- 
ing one of the parties in the State, but on the power of 
the most highly organised interest in modern politics, 
What class or interest has most reason at this moment 
to dread the accession of a Liberal Government ? 
Of course, every class or interest that is 
threatened in regard to any of its privileges or accumu- 
lations by Liberal policy naturally wishes to keep a 
Liberal Government out. But the fear of the Liberal 
Party which animates landlords or brewers or champions 
of voluntary schools applies to all times and to all 
occasions. These challenged interests would prefer 
that the election of a Liberal Government, if it cannot 
be prevented for all time, should come later rather 
than sooner; but the difference between their dread 
of a Liberal Government to-day and their dread of a 
Liberal Government to-morrow is scarcely a strong 
enough consideration to restrain Mr. Chamberlain from 
arranging an election when he wants it. 

There is, however, one interest which is in a diffe 
rent category, which has a direct reason for attaching a 
vast importance even to a year’s delay in the accession 
of a Liberal Government. It is significant that Lord 
Spencer’s statement about the plain duty of a Liberal 
Government to stop Chinese importation when it takes 
office has set in motion all those processes by which 
the South African financiers work up feeling and alarm 
in both countries. What do these financiers associate 
with the accession of a Liberal Government? First of 
all, the cessation of their supply of cheap labour. 
Secondly, self-government instead of a plan, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman well put it, for confirming 
the mineownersin their freehold of the Chinese compound. 
Thirdly, the revision of the scheme by which Portugal 
supplies the Rand with its natives and enjoys in return 
preferential railway rates over the British colonies of 
South Africa, a scheme under which the British 
colonies and British shipping interests have already 
suffered very severely. Fourthly, a Factory Act. 
Fifthly, a High Commissioner whom they may 
find an independent character. This prospect is 
quite enough to explain the reluctance of what one 
Tory paper calls ‘‘ Imperial interests in South Africa” 
to agree to an early dissolution; and the same paper 
adds significantly that Mr. Chamberlain has come to 
see that those interests are even more important than 
the strategical considerations which dictate an early 
election. A year’s delay means to this interest much 
more than it means to the ordinary vested interests 
that Liberalism automatically attacks. 

Its power over Mr. Chamberlain must of course be 
considerable if itcan induce him to abandon his own stra- 
tegy. Until the secret story of the Raid istoldnobodycan 
tell all the means by which that power has been ac- 
quired. But even apart from the Raid, Mr. Chamberlain 
is under large obligations to the men andthe interests that 
have subsidised his campaign with a handsome and 
clandestine generosity. No lists are published, and the 
only clue we have to the source of this revenue is the 
reason given by local Conservatives for the assigning of 
a safe Conservative seat to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. 
Possibly the plain truth about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
consent to the postponement of the election is that 
interests which he dare not disoblige command it. 
But whatever the explanation, whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a beaten man or a captive man, or both, it is the 
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duty of Liberals in Parliament to spare themselves no 
effort or trouble to rid the country of a Government 
which only holds office and is only kept in office in 
order to prolong the mischief it has already done. 





THE TYRANNY IN THE COUNTRY. 


URING the last few weeks public attention has 
been called to an important and _ generally 
neglected fact of English politics. It was not perhaps 
very wise of Lord Harlech, Lord Alington, and Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney to advertise the view they take of their 
powers or the use to which they put them. But their 
recklessness in pushing into notice influences and supre- 
macies that are generally employed by more discreet 
methods may be taken to indicate one of two things: 
either they have become so hardened to their concep- 
tions of the rights of a territorial oligarchy that they 
see nothing in those conceptions which the public will 
resent or criticise, or else they think it is no longer 
enough to put the pressure of private suggestion 
upon their tenants and that the crisis obliges them 
to publicly address themselves to those persons who are 
in one way or another under their power. Whatever 
their reasons, their actions are now before the 
country for everyone to draw his own conclusions. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney was very much exasperated by 
the conduct of Mr. Horne, who not only held views 
that are distasteful to Colonel Kenyon-Slaney but 
actually stood for Parliament in a Tory constituency 
and very nearly won it. Accordingly he made Mr. 
Horne’s conduct a reason for refusing to dine with his 
tenants. ‘‘ But it will be recognised,” he wrote, ‘‘ that 
while one of my tenants finds his chief occupation in 
denouncing landlords and abusing the system under 
which land is occupied, while at the same time he 
has not sufficient self-respect to give up the 
holding he occupies, it makes it difficult and 
unpleasant for me to come to such gatherings or to 
exchange ideas with my tenants, as I have been so fond 
of doing.” Mr. Horne, as one of the Colonel’s tenants, 
was acutely conscious of the loss the tenant farmers 
would suffer if this supply of ideas was withdrawn, and 
he replied by giving up his farm. Another Shropshire 
landlord, Lord Harlech, not less solicitous than Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney for the discipline and behaviour of the 
county, has urged his tenants, labourers, and belong- 
ings to spare no effort to drive out Mr. Allan 
Bright, the energetic Liberal who captured the Tory 
seat of Oswestry. In Shropshire, we understand, the 
doctrine that the opinions of the constituency are the 
landlord’s property is held in a particularly uncompro- 
mising form. Indeed, the revolt of the villages has 
excited so profound a feeling of indignation that in that 
county politics are generally expected to revert to the 
fiercer manners of old days. But Shropshire is merely 
a graphic illustration of a state of things which 
is to be found all over the country. Lord 
Alington wrote a letter to his tenants at the 
last election in North Dorset asking them to vote for 
the Tory candidate, and he announces that—Standing 
Orders notwithstanding—he will repeat the proceeding 
at the next and at future elections. In Horsham the 
method was applied less overtly, but nobody there 
doubts that if there had been no fear of the consequences 
in the villages Mr. Erskine would at this moment be 


member for the constituency. The Tory candidate sat 
significantly silent when his supporters explained to the 
inquiring labourers that the ballot was not secret. 

There is no better illustration of the different 
meanings attached to the idea of liberty than the 
patience with which this state of things is tolerated in 
a country that regards with acute sympathy and a 
certain tender condescension the power of officials in the 
local life of its neighbours. A great part of the expanse 
of rural England is a dependency. At one time rural 
England was singularly rich in the elements of an 
autonomous population, but those days are over. The 
actual personnel of the close corporation that has 
won the mastery of the English countryside by 
two centuries of ingenious and persistent encroach- 
ment may change, and this power may be shared with 
South African nabobs to-day as it was shared with 
Indian nabobs a century ago. A modern Cobbett 
could reproduce a good many of the phrases of his 
predecessor. But the powers of the corporation 
remain. Various reformers, like Dr. Tuckwell and Mr. 
Joseph Arch, have tried to piece together some system 
of combination and a collective scheme of self-defence 
for the agricultural labourer, but all their efforts have 
been thwarted. Various reformers have tried to give 
the farmer a secure tenure, but their efforts have been 
beaten down. The village still lives under the shadow 
of the great house. We are, of course, largely acclima- 
tised to this kind of social rule. It penetrates all our 
institutions and ways of looking at life. When a Labour 
Party, for example, is large enough to imitate the 
fashions of the older parties, it seems quite a matter 
of course that it should dine at the house of a 
Countess. 

We hope the Liberal Party will make up its mind 
to come to close quarters with this system. It is as 
fatal to its interests as it is unjust to its causes and 
traditions to acquiesce in a rule representing not the 
leadership of talent or character but the dangerous 
influence thata class derives from its command over the 
circumstances and opportunities on which other men 
depend for their livelihood and their homes. At present 
in many parts of England if a man dares to 
advocate some public reform or even to declare his 
opinions, he does it at the risk of exile. It is impossible 
to imagine a social atmosphere more poisonous to all 
the springs and influences of true and responsible 
citizenship. If the Liberal Party means to create the 
conditions of independent life in the country, it must 
construct a sound agricultural policy and make it a 
really important part of its programme. We need 
not repeat in this article the measures that we think 
might be taken to relieve the burdens of agricul- 
ture, to improve its prospects, to destroy the 
influences that paralyse and devitalise it. The next 
Minister of Agriculture need not make melancholy 
speeches at farmers’ dinners about the bad days in 
which they live. He must make rousing speeches about 
the better days that are coming for men who are robust 
and energetic enough to hasten them. If anything 
were wanted to stimulate Liberals to an active and 
incisive attack on social power, under which agricul- 
ture is in unmistakable decline, it will be the candour 
and the effrontery with which that social power over- 
rules all local freedom. The next Government will 
havefailed signally in its duty if it leaves office without 
doing something to emancipate the English village. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN MACEDONIA. 
HE length and prominence of the reference to 
Macedonia, which ranks in the Kiag’s Speech 
after the brief mention of the Russo-Japanese war, 
is the least tribute which Lord Lansdowne could 
have paid to the deep interest which this question 
arouses. It is true that it figures very little in the 
daily Press and that it had no place in the Recess 
oratory. But, none the less, the interest throughout 
the country, which dates from the horrors of the 
autumn of 1903, has scarcely abated. Within 
the past week meetings, some of them called by 
the mayors, have been held in most of the 
large towns of the north, beginning with Liverpool, 
and these culminated in Monday’s Conference at West- 
minster, when speakers so diverse as Lord Stanmore, 
Mr. Bryce, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Lord Lytton, and the Bishop of Hereford united in 
demanding the fulfilment of Lord Lansdowne’s pledges. 
There is no other foreign question which could show a 
similar record. There are no meetings to applaud the 
Japanese alliance or the forward movement in Thibet, 
and even the Queen’s Hall meeting to protest against 
the Russian barbarities was mainly a Socialist 
demonstration. To hold meetings upon a foreign 
question in which England has no direct interest, and 
to hold them outside both parties and with the support 
of men who belong to both, at a moment when the 
subject seems ‘‘ Jead,” is a proof of public feeling 
which Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour could not have 
ignored. But the substance of the paragraph on Mace- 
donia is unhappily less satisfactory than its form. It 
is absurdly optimistic as regards the reforms whose 
failure every witness admits. It cites as a matter for 
congratulation the further half-hearted attempts which 
the two interested empires are making to tinker with 
these reforms. It contains no hint that Lord Lans- 
downe is attempting to redeem his promise to propose 
some more drastic remedy. Public opinion, which has 
expressed itself with such unusual decision and unani- 
mity, had the right to expect a franker and more resolute 
declaration. 

Frank this declaration is not. Lord Lansdowne 
is well informed as to the progress of events, and he 
can be under no illusions. There has been no ‘‘ amelio- 
ration” in the state of Macedonia since the Miirzsteg 
programme came into operation a year ago. On the 
contrary, the anarchy has grown more complicated and 
more desperate. There are now Greek bands at work as 
well as Bulgarian—a new feature—and between them a 
state of furtive civil war has become chronic. There have 
been more political murders by Turks, Bulgarians, and 
Greeks during the past year than in the lustrum which 
precededit. Of economic recovery after the devastations 
of 1903 there is scarcely a beginning. Public confidence 
and public safety were never less satisfactory, and 
whether we lookto the preparations of Turks or Greeks 
or Bulgarians we can anticipate no improvement. The 
Greeks are enlisting men in Crete and in Smyrna, and 
oaly the other week a hoard of 400 rifles was discovered 
in one of their banks in Salonica. The Bulgarians are 
equally active, preparing steadily for a general rising 
in the not very distant future. As for the Turks, their 
whole policy is provocation. They have declared 
martial law in certain districts, revived curfew ordi- 
nances in the villages, closed nearly all the Bulgaria 


schools and alienated not a few of their churches. For 
the third consecutive year the reservists are being 
called to the colours, and before spring has well begun 
the whole country will be once more a vast and dis- 
orderly camp. Across the frontiers the Principality of 
Bulgaria is busily arming, while Turkey contracts loans 
and purchases quick-firing guns. To talk of ‘‘ amelio- 
ration” in the presence of such a situation is to trifle. 
The reforms have had no influence whatever upon the 
fatal trend towards a fresh conflagration. Nor was 
this surprising. The European gendarmerie officers 
have enjoyed no executive powers, while the Austrian 
and Russian assessors have been as impotent as the 
least ambitious consul. 

The time has come when the Governments of 
England, France, and Italy should face the fact that 
Austria and Russia have failed. What else could we 
expect? Austria is notoriously irresolute and now 
more than ever preoccupied by her internal crisis. 
She has, indeed, a forward school, but its hope 
is that reform may fail and an Austrian occu- 
pation become inevitable. That the Russian bureau- 
cracy should conceive any humane reform or com- 
pass any efficient achievement was never likely. 
It is now impossible. Europe engages in a ghastly 
farce when she authorises a Government which is face 
to face with ruin, revolution, and bankruptcy at home 
to be the saviour of Macedonia and the reformer of 
Turkey. Were their intentions never so admirable, 
both Austria and Russia are for the moment impotent. 
Without the cynical and interested backing of Ger- 
many there is not a Minister at the Porte who would 
buy Russia’s favour or fear her anger. In 1902 the 
two empires were the dominant Powers in the Levant. 
To-day Russia at least is anegligible factor. The vic- 
tories of Japan have altered the whole balance of power 
at Constantinople. Onthis ground, ifon no other, the 
responsibility for the future falls to the Western 
nations. They have at length their chance. Public 
opinion in all of them is unanimous and articulate. It 
lies with Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé to use this 
unique opportunity. A united intervention backed, if 
necessary, by a bloodless naval demonstration, would 
suffice to inaugurate a new era for Macedonia under a 
European Governor. If they fail to rise to their duty 
there is every reason to fear some bloody complication. 
The phase of repression has begun already. Sooner or 
later it must provoke insurrection, to be followed in its 
turn by massacre—a provocation which will find 
Bulgaria armed and produce at length the war which 
all the Powers profess to dread. : 





THE BREWSTER SESSIONS. 


O form an estimate of the progress of temperance 
reform it is even more important to watch the 
action of the licensing authorities than the drift of 
parliamentary opinion or the speeches of parliamentary 
leaders. For, unsatisfactory as the state of the laws is, 
they are capable, if properly administered, of temper- 
ing the curse of alcoholism and of promoting modera- 
tion and sobriety. From this point of view the gradual 
awakening of the justices of the peace to the signifi- 
cance of drunkenness or intemperance as a main 
cause of pauperism, lunacy, and crime is one of the 
most hopeful and reassuring features of political 
progress. Last year the licensing authorities were 
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hampered by highly improper statements made by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Prime Minister, 
who practically told them not to exercise their 
discretion in the public interests, but to suspend action 
in view of parliamentary legislation. This year the 
licensing authorities are still hampered, for though the 
new Licensing Act has come into operation, the Com- 
pensation Fund will not be effective until October. 
Nevertheless, we see a decided and beneficial increase 
in magisterial activity often in quite unexpected quarters. 
For example, at the sessions held on Tuesday in the 
Fairford district of Gloucestershire, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, as chairman of the licensing justices, announced 
that the bench would adjourn the renewal of nine licences 
where structural alterations were required. He also 
named ten other licences to the renewal of which the 
bench objected on the ground that they were not re- 
quired. As there are only forty-one licences in the 
whole district, the course proposed by Sir Michael in- 
volves a reduction of one-fourth. It isnot merely that 
leading Tory squires are beginning to appreciate the 
urgency of reducing excessive facilities for intoxication 
that have been provided by the neglect of their prede- 
cessors. Even the London magistrates are waking up 
under the pressure of public opinion. On the same 
day that Sir Michael Hicks Beach astonished his 
Gloucestershire neighbours a deputation representing 
the Guardians and Borough Council of Fulham 
placed their views before the magistrates at the Ken- 


. sington Brewster Sessions. They said they came before 


the bench as guardians of the poor with the conviction 
that there is a relation between drinking facilities and 
the ratio of pauperism. If Fulham had kept down its 
percentage of pauperism it was largely due to the 
wisdom of the bench in refusing to grant new licences. 
They asked that this policy should be extended, and 
that a number of licences in one of the areas should be 
extinguished. Although in this case the licensing 
justices were not prepared to take immediate action, 
the policy of reduction has been vigorously adopted 
in some parts of London. In the Blackheath 
district, for example, quite a sensation was caused 
at Brewster Sessions, when the clerk read over the 
list of licensed houses for ‘‘ renewals,” by the chairman 
observing when the clerk came to the Trinity Arms, 
Church-street, Deptford: “ The bench object to the 
renewal of this licence onthe ground that it is not 
required, and it is adjourned until March 13.” 
Altogether the Blackheath magistrates have objected 
to the renewal of seventeen licences in Deptford, Green- 
wich, and Woolwich. One of these is a huge struc- 
ture, conveniently situated at the gates of the Royal 
Arsenal, of which the site alone is said to have 
been valued at £14,000 when it was wanted by the 
local authorities in order to extend the market. It will 
be particularly interesting to know what is the value 
of this licence which has been absorbing for so many 
years the earnings of the Government employees 
without contributing more than an infinitesimal sum to 
public revenue. 

At the Thetford Sessions an illustration was 
provided of the inadequacy of the Compensation Fund. 
All the existing licences were renewed with three 
exceptions only. One of these three (to which the 
Thetford bench objects on the ground that they are not 
required) is called, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, 
‘©The Good Woman.” The owners, a large firm of 








brewers, admitted that it would be useless to oppose 
an Act of Parliament, and that the justices were acting 
rightly in reducing the number of licensed houses. 
“But the question was whether Quarter Sessions 
would be able to find enough money to pay the 
compensation. ‘The Good Woman’ was a house 
of great value.” If huge drinking establishments 
like ‘*‘ The Good Woman” and the gin palaces which 
abound in London and the large towns of England 
were subject to the same percentage duties as small 
country inns, the preposterous value of these licences 
would be substantially diminished and the Compensa- 
tion Fund would be found to go a good deal further. 
For this we shall have to wait for a Liberal Budget. 
But the case for a change is so overwhelming that the 
question ought to be raised as speedily as possible and 
in an authoritative way by the Opposition in the 
present House of Commons. 

From this point of view it is interesting to note that 
many benches, especially in the North of England, are 
already proceeding under the new Act to attach condi- 
tions to the grant of a new licence ‘‘ for securing to 
the public ”—to quote the language of the Act—‘‘ any 
monopoly value which is represented by the difference 
between the value which the premises will bear, in the 
opinion of the justices, when licensed, and the value of 
the same premises if they were not licensed.” By 
admitting this provision the Conservative Government 
has unwittingly undermined the whole fabric of licensed 
privilege and monopoly. ‘The principle thus established 
can now be extended without difficulty, and it is 
instructive to note that already in several cases sums 
of five or six thousand pounds have been offered for 
the privilege of retailing alcoholic liquor for a period 
of seven years. 





*TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XVII. 


The first sixteen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7, 14, 21, 
28, and February 4 and 11,and were concerned with Small Holdings, 
Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses 
of the Country, The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of 
Land in Towns, The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unem- 
ployable,” Town Development, Housing, The Poor Law, The Aged 
Poor, The Problem of Administration, and A New Factory Code. 


TRADE UNION Law.—l. 


MONG the liberties that have gone by the board 

in the last ten years not the least important is the 
position so hardly won by the trade unions during the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. A strange series 
of judicial decisions has robbed them one by one of 
the immunities supposed to have been conferred upon 
them once for all by Act of Parliament. These decisions 
affected the trade unions in two principal directions. 
In the first place, in legalising trade unions and secur- 
ing their funds Parliament had had to deal with the 
question of coercion and intimidation. This question 
had been the subject of successive statutes, the object 
of which was by universal admission to draw a 
firm line of distinction between peaceful persuasion 
on the one hand and on the other any 
attempt to deter non-unionists from taking work 
vacated by strikers by any form of intimidation or 
physical violence. In the final discussion of the 
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Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1875, which governed 
and still nominally governs the law upon the subject, 
the Government objected to further amendments on the 
ground that ‘‘it was clear peaceful persuasion was not 
illegal, and there could, therefore, be no object in 
inserting the words in the bill.” On the other hand, 
watching or besetting the house, or works, or place 
where a person happened to be, with a view of com- 
pelling him to abstain from anything which he has a 
legal right to do, remains an offence, and under cover 
of this clause the judges by a series of remarkable 
interpretations have succeeded in establishing the 
principle, first, that all watching or besetting, though 
practised only for a short time and on a single 
occasion, is illegal ; secondly, that such watching or 
besetting need not involve watching or besetting 
of the works or any other special place; and, finally, 
that though there must be a ‘‘ sort of ” compulsion to 
constitute an offence, that does not mean that the com- 
pulsion must be exercised upon the working man who 
is watched or beset. Itis sufficient that there is com- 
pulsion of an employer effected indirectly by the per- 
suasion of one of his workmen. Such, as stated by an 
able legal authority in the Manchester Guardian as far 
back as November, 1900, is the present law as re- 
modelled by the judges upon the subject of peaceful 
picketing, and these points together clearly cover any 
attempt to persuade a workman other than one of the 
actual strikers to leave or to decline employment with 
a view to supporting a strike. The notion of watching 
or besetting is so transformed as substantially to 
include being present at any place for any interval 
of time, and the meaning given to compulsion 
is so eccentric as to include the most peaceful 
persuasion of a working man to do that which will 
indirectly bring compulsion upon employers. No 
wonder that in the eyes of the same legal authority 
this is ‘‘a curious illustration of our methods 
of legislation. Regarded by its authors as making 
it clear that watching and besetting for the pur- 
pose of peaceful persuasion was not illegal, it (the 
Act of 1875) has, by the interpretation of the courts, 
become a statute whereby such watching or besetting 
is now a criminal offence punishable by fine ot 
imprisonment, and a wrong which gives an employer 
against whom it is directed a right to an injunction 
and an action for damages.” 

Since this account of trade union law was 
written we have had a still greater revolution. By 
the Taff Vale judgment the funds of trade unions 
became liable to attack in payment of damages for any 
wrong committed by agents of the union in their 
capacity as agents. Here again the judges deliberately 
altered the law as everybody had, down to the time of 
the Taff Vale case, assumed it to stand, and as Parlia- 
ment intended it to stand. When the trade union 
leaders sought legal protection for their funds they 
originally intended to promote a form of bill which 
would have incorporated the trade unions. They were 
deterred from doing so by advisers who pointed out 
that the position of the trade union was materially 
different from that of any ordinary corporate body. It 
includes a large and fluctuating membership. The 
many members are imperfectly under control, and some, 
being poor and needy, might be in a position to be 
influenced by enemies of the trade union, and induced 
to bring actions against it with a view not to satisfy 


any personal complaint but merely to injure the union 
in the interests of those against whom it is operating 
in defence of the rights of the workers. The Act was 
accordingly passed in a form which made no difference 
in the corporate status of unions. Nevertheless, the 
‘udges decided in the Taff Vale case that they pos- 
sessed such status, and therefore, like any other corpo- 
rate body, they might be made parties to any action at 
law. The effect has been precisely what the advisers 
of the trade unions predicted. The trade union now 
finds itself liable to damages if its agents by any pres- 
sure upon employers induce them not to employ certain 
men, even if they have embezzled trade union funds. 
They are liable to damages for any injury inflicted upon 
any third party by persuading their workpeople to quit 
their employment or by persuading any other work- 
people to decline employment vacated in the course 
of a strike. They can be sued by any one of their own 
members who thinks that their funds should not be 
spent in furtherance of an industrial dispute and can 
find a loophole for attack in some informality. It does 
not matter whether such member is acting in the 
interests of the very party with whom the trade union 
is in conflict. It does not even matter apparently if he 
is financially supported by such a party. He has an 
action against the trade union, and by enforcing his 
claim can put a stop to a strike. It is even possible 
that a dissenting minority may be able to divert trade 
union funds to political purposes. 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND." 
V.—THREE WATERING-PLACES AND AN 
ADVENTURE. 

OOD Dutchmen, when they die, go to Scheveningen ; 
Ls but my heaven is elsewhere. To go thither is, 

however, no calamity, so long as one chooses the 
Old Road; it is being there that so lowers the spirits. 
The Oude Scheveningen Weg is, perhaps, the pleasantest, 
and certainly the shadiest, road in Holland; not one 
avenue but many, straight as a line in Euclid. On either 
side is a spreading wood, among the trees of which, on 
the left hand as one leaves The Hague, is Sorgh Vliet, once 
the retreat of old Jacob Cats, lately one of the residences 
of a royal duke, and now sold to a building company. 

When President Kruger died last year the memoirs 
of him agreed in fixing upon the Bible as his only reading. 
But I am certain he knew Vader Cats by heart too. If 
ever a master had a faithful pupil, Vader Cats had one in 
Oom Paul. Many of the vivid yet homely metaphors and 
allegories in which he conveyed his thoughts were, I feel 
sure, inspired by Vader Cats. 

Scheveningen is half squalid town, half monstrous 
pleasure resort. Upon its sea ramparts are a series of 
gigantic buildings, greatest of which is the Curhaus, where 
the best music in Holland is to be heard. Its pier and its 
promenade are not at the first glimpse unlike Brighton’s, 
but the vast buildings have no counterpart with us, except, 
perhaps, at Blackpool. What is, however, peculiar to 
Scheveningen is its expanse of sand covered with sentry- 
box wicker chairs. To stand on the pier on a fine day in 
the season and look down on these thousands of chairs 
and people is to receive an impression of insect-like activity 
that I think cannot be equalled. Immovable as they are, 
the chairs seem to add to the restlessness of the seething 
mass. What a visitor from Mars would make of it is a 
mystery; but he could hardly fail to connect chair and 
occupant. Here, he would say, is surely the abode of 
giant snails! 

On a windy day the chairs must be of great use; but 
in heat they seem to me too vertical and too hard. One 


* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by E. V. Lucas. 
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must, however, either sit in them or lie upon sand. There 
is not a pebble on the whole coast; indeed, there is not a 
pebble in Holland. Life after lying upon sand can become 
to some of us a burden almost too difficult to bear, but 
the Dutch holiday-maker does not seem to find it so. As 
for the children, they are truly in paradise. There can 
be no sand better to dig in than that of Scheveningen, and 
they dig in it all day. A favourite game seems to be to 
surround the parental sentry-boxes with a fosse. Every 
family has its castle and every castle its moat. 

I have been twice to Scheveningen, and on each occa- 
sion I acquired beneath its glittering magnitude a sense 
of depression. That leaven of tenderness which every 
collection of human beings must have was harder to find 
at Scheveningen than anywhere in Holland: everything 
was so ordered, so organised, for pleasure, pleasure at any 
price, pleasure almost at the point of the bayonet. 

But on the second occasion one little incident saved 
the day—an encounter with a strolling bird-fancier who 
dealt in black-headed mannikins. Two of these tiny brisk 
birds, in their Quaker black and brown, sat upon his cane 
to attract purchasers. They fluttered to his finger, perched 
on his hat, simulated death in the palm of his hand, and 
went through other evolutions with the speed of thought 
and the bright spontaneous alacrity possible only to a 
small loyal bird. These, however, were not for sale, these 
were decoys; the saleable birds lay, packed far too close, 
in little wooden boxes in the man’s bag. And Schevenin- 
gen to me means no longer a mile of palaces, no longer 
a “hot huddle of humanity” on the sand among myriad 
sentry-boxes: its symbol is just two black-headed man- 
nikins. 

From the Curhaus it is better to return to The Hague 
by electric tram along the new road. Save for passing a 
field where the fish-wives of Scheveningen in their blue 
shawls spread and mend their nets, this road is dull and 
suburban, but from it, when the light is failing, a view 
of Scheveningen’s domes and spires may be gained which, 
softened and made mysterious by the gloaming, translates 
the chief watering-place of Holland into an Eastern city 
of romance. 

The fish-wives of Scheveningen, I am told, carry the 
art of petticoat wearing to a higher point than any of 
their sisters. The appearance of the homing fleet in the 
offing is the signal for as many as thirty of these garments 
to be put on as a mark of welcome to a returning husband. 

Here, although it is separated from Scheveningen by 
miles of sand, I should like to say something of Katwyk, 
which is Loydon’s marine resort. A steam tram carries 
one thither manv times a day. The rail, when first I 
travelled upon it, in April, ran through tulips; in August, 
when I was there again, the patches of scarlet and orange 
had given way to acres of massive purple-green cabbages 
which, in the evening light, were vastly more beautiful. 

Katwyk-an-Zee is a compact little pleasure rescrt with 
the usual fantastic childish villas. Its most interesting 
possession is the mouth of the Old Rhine, now restricted 
by a canal and controlled by locks. There is, perhaps, no 
better example of the Dutch power over water than the 
contrast between the present narrow canal through which 
the river must disembogue and the unprofitable marsh which 
once spread here. The locks, which are nearly one hun- 
dred years old, were among the works of Conrad, the 
engineer, whose monument is in Haarlem Church. 

From the Old Rhine’s mouth to Noordwyk is a lonely 
but very bracing walk of three miles along the sand, with 
the dunes on one’s right hand and the North Sea on one’s 
left. One may meet perhaps a few shell gatherers, but 
no one else. We drove before us all the way a white com- 
pany, consisting of a score of gulls, twice as many tern, 
two oyster catchers, and one curlew. They rose and 
settled, rose and settled, always some thirty yards away, 
until Noordwyk was reached. Then we left them behind. 
Never was a Japanese screen so realised as by these birds 
against the pearl-grey sea and yellow sand. 


Katwyk is more cheery than Noordwyk, but Noordwyk 
has a prettier street; indeed, in its old part there is no 
prettier street in Holland in the light of sunset. As 
Hastings is to Eastbourne, so is Katwyk to Noordwyk; 
Scheveningen is Brighton, Margate, and Blackpool in 
one. A very pretty lace cap is worn at Noordwyk by vil- 
lagers and visitors alike to hold the hair against the sea 
wind. 

Mention of Noordwyk’s lace caps reminds me of a 
headdress adventure which we had at Gorinchem (called 
Gorcum) on the Maas one Sunday morning. We had in- 
tended to explore the fortress of Loevenstein, and therefore 
steamed across the river to Woudrichem (called Worcum). 
But Loevenstein is enisled and beyond the reach of the 
casual visitor, and we had therefore to sit in the upper 
room of Worcum’s Bellevue Inn, overlooking the river, 
and await the tub’s deliberate return, while the tugs and 
the barges trailed past. Save for modifications brought 
about by steam, the scene can be now little different from 
that in the days when Hugo Grotius was imprisoned in the 
castle. 


The philosopher's escape is one of the best things in 
the history of wives. Two amelioratives were permitted 
him by Maurice—the Vrouw Grotius and the solace of 
books. As it happened, this lenience could not have been 
less fortunately (or, for Grotius, more fortunately) framed. 
Books came continually to the prisoner, and these, when 
read, were returned in the same chest that conveyed his 
linen to the Gorcum wash. At first the guard carefully 
examined each departing load, but after a while that form 
was omitted. Grotius’s wife, who was a woman of no 
common order (when asked why she did not sue for 
her husband's pardon she had replied, “I will not do it; 
if he have deserved it let them strike off his head”), was 
quick to notice this negligence of the guard, and giving 
out that her husband was bed-ridden, she concealed him 
one day in the chest and he was dumped down on a tjalck 
and carried over to Gorcum. While on his journey he 
had the shuddering experience of hearing someone remark 
that the box was heavy enough to have a man in it; but 
it was his only danger. A Gorcum friend extricated him, 
and disguised as a carpenter, armed with an ostentatious 
foot-rule, he set forth on his travels to Antwerp and liberty. 
Once certain that Grotius was safe, his wife informed the 
guard, and the hue and cry was raised. But it was raised 
in vain. At first there was a suggestion that the Vrouw 
should be retained in his stead, but all Holland applauded 
her deed and she was permitted to go free. 

The river, as I have said, must be still much the same 
as in Grotius’s day; while the two towns Gorcum and 
Worcum cluster about their noble church towers as of old. 
Worcum is hardly altered; but Gorcum’s railway and fac- 
tories have enlarged her borders. She has now 12,000 in- 
habitants, some 11,000 of whom were in the streets when, 
the tub having at length crawled back with us, we walked 
through them to the station. 

Odd how one nation’s prettiness is another’s gro- 
tesque. My companion was wearing one of those comely 
straw hats trimmed with roses which we call Early Vic- 
torian, and which the hot summer of 1904 brought into 
fashion again on account of their peculiar suitability to 
keep off the sun. In England we think them becoming ; 
upon certain heads they are charming. But no head must 
wear such a hat at Gorcum unless it would court ridicule. 
The town is gay and spruce, bright as a new pin; the 
people are outrageous. I suppose that the hat turned down 
at the precise point at which, according to Gorcum’s canons 
of taste, it should have turned up. Whatever it did was 
unpardonable, and we had to be informed of the solecism. 
We were informed in various ways: the men whistled, the 
women sniggered, the girls laughed, the children shouted 
and ran beside us. The same hat had been disregarded by 
the sweet-mannered friendly Middelburgians ; it had raised 
no smile at Breda. At Dordrecht, it is true, eyes had been 
opened wide ; at Bergen-op-Zoom mouths had opened too ; 
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but such attention was nothing compared with Gorcum’s 
pains to make two strangers uncomfortable. 

As it happened we had philosophy, and the discomfort 
was very slight. Indeed, after a while, as we ran the 
gauntlet to the station, annoyance gave way to inte- 
rest. We found ourselves looking ahead for distant way- 
farers who had not yet tasted the rare joy which rippled 
like a ship’s wake behind us. We waited for the ecstatic 
moment when their faces should light with the joke. 
Sometimes a mother standing at the door would see us and 
call to her family to come—and come quickly, if they 
would not be disappointed! Women, lurking behind Hol- 
land’s blue gauze blinds, would be seen to break away 
with a hasty summoning movement. Children down side 
streets, who had just realised their exceptional fortune, 
would be heard shouting the glad tidings to their friends. 
The porter who was wheeling our luggage was stopped 
again and again in order to answer questions concerning 
his employers. 

In course of time—it is a long way to the station—we 
grew to feel a shade of pique if anyone passed us and took 
no notice. To bulk so hugely inthe public eye became a new 
pleasure. I had not known before what Britannia must feel 
like on the largest of the cars in a circus procession. 

I am convinced that such trivial and equivocal success 
as the British arms achieved over the Boers had nothing to 
do with Gorcum’s feelings. The town’s zsthetic ideals 
were honestly outraged, and it took the simplest means of 
making its protest. 

We did not mean to wait at the station. We had in- 
tended, having Ift our luggage there, to explore the town. 
But there is a limit even to the passion for notoriety, and 
we had reached it; passed it. We read and wrote letters 
in that waiting-room for nearly three hours. 

At Gorcum was born, in 1637, Jan van der Heyden, a 
very attractive painter of street scenes, combining exacti- 
tude of detail with rich colour, who used to get Andreas 
van der Velde to put in the figures. He has a view of 
Cologne in the National Gallery which is exceedingly pleas- 
ing and a second version in the Wallace Collection. I 
shall never forget his birthplace. 

E. V. Lucas. 





THE BUILDING OF ROCK GARDENS. 


NLY the strongest plants will grow well in a rock 
() garden that is wrongly built ; and as a rock garden 
is mainly intended for plants too delicate for the ‘evel in 
our climate, if it is wrongly built it fails of its object. 
Yet it is common to see rock-work, even in pretentious 
gardens, built as wrongly as it can be, without any under- 
standing of the conditions which rock plants, and particu- 
larly the higher Alpine plants, require. These conditions 
must be clearly understood before rocks can be arranged 
upon a right principle. When they are understood it is 
not difficult to build rock-work upon which even the more 
difficult Alpine plants will flourish; and such rock-work, 
being built so as to provide natural conditions, will have 
a natural air that will preserve it from unsightliness. 

Alpine plants, as everyone knows, need to be pro- 
tected from stagnant moisture, both. about their crowns 
and their roots, in winter; and any mound of earth raised 
above the level of the ground and built up with rocks 
will give them a certain amount of such protection. But 
they also must be protected from drought in summer and 
from other dangers to which on badly constructed rock- 
work they are more exposed even than on the level. It 
is clear, for instance, that a plant on a sloping mound 
placed so that all the water will run off the surface of the 
earth in which it grows will suffer extremely from drought. 
If, too, the earth is apt to drain away in wet weather from 
about it its crown will soon be some distance above the 
surface of the soii and very likely some of its roots will 
be bare and thus exposed to all the extremes of heat and 
cold. In any case its roots will be attracted to the surface 
of the soil in pursuit of the surface moisture, and if it is 
a plant of any delicacy it will soon expire. Most Alpine 


plants are deep rooting by nature, and one object of pro- 
perly-constructed rock-work is to induce them to root as 
deeply as possible. It might be supposed that any position 
which by its sharp drainage protected plants from stag- 
nant moisture would necessarily expose them to drought in 
summer. The water that is good for them in summer 
must run away just as quickly as the water that is bad for 
them in winter. Luckily, rock-work properly constructed 
will protect them from drought and heat in summer just 
as much as from stagnant moisture in winter. Rocks 
under the soil are cooler and damper in hot, dry weather, 
and at the same time drier and warmer in cold, wet 
weather than the soil itself. Thus they afford protection 
from all extremes to plants whose roots are pressed close 
against them; and so we arrive at the first great principle 
of rock-work, namely—that it does the best part of its work 
underground. A knowledge of this principle is enough to 
prevent the beginner from strewing the surface of a mound 
with rocks in picturesque disorder and then supposing that 
he has built a rock garden. 

Since the roots of Alpine plants benefit by close con- 
tact with underground rocks, it foliows that they thrive 
best when their roots run down in a narrow channel be 
tween rocks thrust deep into the earth. You need have 
little fear of stinting them of soil. Most rock plants need 
but little soil. They are not gross feeders. They have, 
as it were, queasy stomachs and die of indigestion if over- 
fed. But they need a great depth of soil, for the deeper 
they root the more securely they are protected from sur- 
face extremes of heat and cold; and it is obvious that they 
will be encouraged to root deeply if planted in a narrow, 
deep channel between rocks. Rocks strewn about the 
surface of the soil are .not only useless to Alpine plants ; 
they are positively harmful, since they keep light and air 
from plants among them, and most Alpine plants need 
as much light and air as they can get. What is worse, 
they are very likely to cause a drip on to the soil in rainy 
weather, and if the drip falls on to an Alpine plant it will 
soon be the death of it. Rocks, therefore, should be 
sunk deep into the soil, and should not as a rule project so 
far above it as to cause a drip, or cut off any plant near 
them from light and air. This rule must not, of course, be 
carried too far. A rockery must not appear to be paved, 
and boldly projecting rocks are useful here and there for 
the sake of variety, to provide a sharp change of level, and 
also to afford shelter for some plant that needs it. But 
the beginner will find it a good working principle. 

The spaces of earth between rock-work are called 


pockets, and the  builder’s object would be so to 
arrange his rocks that all his pockets may be well 
suited for rock plants. He cannot take a_ better 


model for a pocket than the ordinary flower pot, 
remembering always that his pockets may be a good 
deal narrower and also a good deal deeper than any flower 
pot; and also that they may vary much more in shape. 
But the flower pot is a good model in the following re- 
spects: (1) It is quite earth tight; it has no cracks or 
fissures at the side through which the earth can wash 
away and so lay bare the roots of the plants contained in 
it. (2) It grows narrower downwards, and so, if possible, 
should a pocket, since a pocket, narrow at the top and 
widening downwards, provides but little surface for the 
rain to fall on. Also in such a pocket the earth is apt to 
drain away and get loose about the roots of the plant in it. 
Alpine plants require the earth to be pressed as tightly 
about their roots as possible, and this is the natural ten- 
dency in a pocket narrowing downwards, which also affords 
the closer protection to the roots and the more passing 
moisture the deeper they go, since all the moisture which 
falls on the wider surface must pass through the narrowing 
channels below. A pot also has a little rim of earthen- 
ware above the soil to catch all the moisture that falls on 
it, and, in the case of surface-rooting plants impatient of 
drought, this should be imitated in the pocket. The rocks 
should project an inch or so above the pocket so as to 
retain all the moisture that falls on to it. But in the 
case of most rock plants this precaution is not necessary, 
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especially if they root very deeply and if the roots are 
tightly packed between rocks. Finally, every pot has a 
hole at the bottom, and so no pocket should be cut off by 
rocks from the main body of earth behind or below it. 
But whereas pots usually stand vertically on the ground, 
there is no need for pockets to run vertically downwards, 
or, except in the case of surface-rooting plants impatient 
of drought, to have a level surface. Pockets may run 
almost horizontally backwards into a steep mound of earth, 
and such pockets will be particularly suitable for plants 
whose crowns are apt to be rotted by the rain falling 
directly on to them in the winter. But no pocket should 
run upwards into the earth, for no plants will grow in 
pockets so arranged; also, the more nearly horizontal the 
course of a pocket the narrower it should be, so thiat the 
earth may not wash away from its tilted surface. 

All these directions need only be strictly carried out 
in the case of the more difficult Alpine plants. Many 
rock plants will flourish under much simpler conditions, 
and a rock garden should of course contain a good stock 
of these, such as, for instance, aubrietia, the creeping 
phloxes, the more vigorous rock pinks and campanulas, 
but all of these even do better if their roots are in close 
contact with rocks under the surface. Larger pockets, 
however, and bolder rock-work may be arranged for them 
as a contrast to the more carefully built parts provided for 
the higher Alpines. So much for the general principles of 
rock-work. To give exact instructions for the arrange- 
ment of rocks is impossible ; so much depends upon the 
nature of the ground to be built up, a matter with which 
there is now no space to deal; but a few suggestions may 
be useful. The rocks as a general rule should be arranged 
with a certain amount of regularity, so as to suggest some 
kind of natural strata. The variety of such possible 
arrangement is almost infinite, and should depend a great 
deal upon the shape and size of the rocks used. Rock- 
work, for instance, composed mainly of oblong rocks must 
differ in its general arrangement from rock-work composed 
of rocks more or less square in shape. Also, where a 
good many large rocks are used it is much easier to have 
some kind of systematic arrangement than where they are 
all small. Where it is possible it is best to build up the 
main line of a piece of rock-work with large rocks more 
or less of the same shape. Thus, on a long and fairly 
steep slope the main lines may be made with oblong rocks 
as large as can be conveniently handled, say, from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. long, 6 in. to g in. wide, and a foot deep. These 
should be sunk to within an inch or so of their full depth 
into the soil, running lengthwise all more or less in the same 
direction, say, from left to right, and slightly downwards. 
if the larger rocks on a piece of rock-work are of very 
different shapes and arranged without any system or 
general direction the effect is apt to be both chaotic and 
artificial. | Oblong rocks of the kind described above 
should slope downwards and inwards into the soil, so as io 
provide a number of narrow pockets or channels between 
them somewhat out of the perpendicular. Large square 
blocks of rock, on the other hand, must be sunk perpen- 
dicularly into the ground, if they project at all out of it, as 
they must do on a steep slope, so that they may not cause 
a drip on to the pocket below them. Rocks of this shape, 
therefore, are more suited for the rougher and bolder kinds 
of rock-work. Very effective terraces of rock-work on a 
steep slope may be made with large, thin pieces of rock, 
shaped roughly like paving stones, driven vertically and 
firmly into the ground so that they contain deep and 
narrow pockets of earth behind them, each terrace of 
pockets being half a foot or more above the one below it. 
But whatever the arrangement—and, as I have said, their 
variety is infinite—it should be planned out first with the 
larger rocks and the smaller rocks should be added after- 
wards. The arrangement should not be so regular as to 
suggest masonry. But too much regularity is better than 
too much chaos, and the irregular growth of the plants will 
soon mitigate it. There is little fear of excessive regu- 
larity if the smaller rocks are of many different shapes and 
if all are very roughly hewn. Finailly, all building should 


begin at the bottom and proceed upwards, and the builder 
should see that all his rocks are firm. 
A. C.-B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE House of Commons is not the place for 
enthusiasts. No sooner is one back in that 
refrigerating air than the pleasant dreams of an issue, 
an election, and a return to straight-thinking politics 
disappear, and one reverts to the normal conditions of 
Balfourian rule. One need not say what they are. 
The Prime Minister does not change. Why should 
he? He has released himself of all the bonds 
that attach to serious statesmanship. He need not 
profess any intelligible form of faith or present any 
clear views of policy ; indeed, he has so managed 
things that any such declaration would be the signal for 
his defeat and the break-up of his Government. I 
thought his expression of this idle purpose on Tuesday 
night was a trifle more cynical than usual. He did 
not pretend that he was going to tell the House of 
Commons anything of his real thoughts about the 
fiscal controversy. On the contrary, he rejoiced in 
the ease with which his command of the artistic power 
of amusing an easily-amused audience freed him from any 
obligation but that of keeping up the pose of impertinent 
nonchalance towards ‘‘C.-B.,” the Opposition, and the 
Free Trade section in his own party. He maintains this 
attitude with a certain gaiety which becomes him, 
though it is really an affront to the House of Commons, 
and if the Opposition were a more effective weapon 


of offence, would be heavily visited on him. 
* * * * _ 


But it would be a mistake to suppose that these 
wsthetic successes of Mr. Balfour have altered the 
situation. For the moment the effect of the Dissolution 
amendment has been that which everyone foresaw—it 
has brought together Chamberlainites and Balfourites. 
It is the splitting of these sections which offers the surest, 
perhaps the only, prospect of a Ministerial defeat. If 
the Free Traders were always united and always 
resolute on beating the Government, the end 
would come through them, for they have a 
winning power. But the weaker members are 
intimidated by Mr. Chamberlain’s electoral tactics. 
Mr. Balfour counts on their timidity, and this 
makes him reckless of how far he alienates them. 
But while his policy is to help the Chamberlainite 
policy, the means he takes for guarding every approach 
to a Dissolution lead him to a course fatal to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hopes. I was certainly astonished to 
see how easily this party, now restive and irritated at 
the delay, has taken the Lansdowne announcement that 
there is to be no Redistribution Bill this year, but a 
carrying-on resolution, which, if it passes, commits the 
House to a Session in 1906. In other words, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is to wait nearly two years for a Dissolution, and 
another undefined period before he gets Mr. Balfour to 
move in the direction of preferences. Isit possible that 
he has accepted this fatal postponement ? 

* * * * * 

Probably not; but for the moment he means to 
make no sign, on the plea that the Asquith amendment 
does not present a Constitutional issue, on which he 
can join hands with the Opposition. Mr. Balfour, 
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seeing this, cunningly puts forward his son as the 
Ministerial spokesman, and lets the Unionist Free 
Traders oppose him to their hearts’ content, knowing 
that such an attitude keeps Mr. Chamberlain to his side. 
Nay, there is a theory that the Premier is safe from all 
serious forcing tactics by the member for West Birming- 
ham, for the simple reason that Mr. Chamberlain feels 
that the responsibility of forcing a Dissolution is too 
heavy for him to bear, and that his old audacity and 
faith in himself have disappeared. I think this is an 
over-statement of the facts. The Asquith amendment, 
with all its merits, has had the incidental disadvantage 
of producing the false impression of Tory unity, on 
which the Government thrives. Necessarily the Union- 
ist party rallies to a formal vote of self-preservation, and 
we must expect that after the division the Prime Minister 
will try and treat the issue of a Dissolution as settled, 
and will pretend to regard the House as pledged to his 
Sessional programme. Well, all this may happen, and 
yet the Government may go. Suppose that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have a _ carrying-on 
arrangement so far as formal votes are concerned. 
What I decline to believe is that the former has 
agreed to the two Sessions policy, that he will let 
the resolution on Redistribution pass, or allow the 
Government to reach that point without a clear under- 
standing that the Dissolution is to come in 1905 and 
not in 1906. 
* * 7 . od 

What gives the situation in the House an atmo- 
sphere of repulsion is the feeling that it represents 
nothing but a prolonged conflict between two rival 
egoisms—Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour's. Of 
the two, the more respectable figure is Mr. Chamber- 
lain, tor if he can claim no constancy of faith, he can 
at least exhibit the soldier’s ardour and firmness. But the 
Prime Minister? In what a game of intricate infidelities 
is he engaged ! He can be true to nothing—not to Free 
Trade, which he has abandoned ; not to his party, which 
is honeycombed with schism; not even to his old 
comrade, with whom he must play till all that he thinks 
inopportunein the Protectionist movement—of truthand 
falsehood he takes small account—has died away, or 
till its author has left the stage. This falseness rules the 
House of Commons. I never knew such a tame open- 
ing, such an exhaustion of men’s spirits—an exhaustion 
produced by the sheer emptiness of Parliamentary life 
under Mr. Balfour. To look at him—lounging, smil- 
ing, jesting, playing with men and issues—is demoralis- 
ing ; and his mind is a breeding ground of purposeless- 
ness. Yet he isclever, and his Tuesday night’s speech 
was an example of the kind of power he still wields 
over his party. They take pleasure in him because, 
with all his blundering policy, he rarely makes a mistake 
in debate. ‘ Look at him,” they say, ‘‘ he’s more than 
a match for those fellows. They can’t turn him out. 
They can’t make him declare himself. He'll pull us 
through yet.” He will not pull them through, but he 
produces the necessary illusion that he will. I think he 
even hypnotises and puzzles Mr. Chamberlain. The 
bolder spirit is inactive ; apparently fearing to face the 
subtle scheming rival who maintains his control over 
the Unionist machine, and even retains his own son 
as a hostage—a pledge of good behaviour. For the 
moment, therefore, the House does not see a way out ; 
it is only one’s instinct that tells one that such a situa- 
tion cannot last long. 


There is no disguising the fact that a certain 
malaise was created in Liberal circles by the form in 
which Lord Spencer’s letter to Mr. Corrie Grant was 
given out to the Press. It is a little idle to pretend that 
there was nothing in it to suggest a manifesto, when 
all the printed usages governing such an intention 
were observed, and the editors were given a running 
guide, in the shape of headlines, to its contents. The 
time as well as the form of issue suggested that mean- 
ing, and the fact that it appeared on the morrow of 
the meeting of leaders at Spencer House encouraged 
the inference that a very important step had 
been taken in the selection of a supreme spokesman 
of official Liberalism. We know now that Lord 
Spencer had no such thought in his mind, and that 
there was no such commission, and the discovery was 
a relief, for the question of leadership raises in many 
minds the feeling that the palm ought to go to the 
brow that bears the sweat and dust of the race. 
But the letter has had its serious uses, for it wasa 
very enlightening and, in many respects, an extremely 
adroit statement of Liberal policy, especially on the 
South African problem, which becomes more urgent 
every day. And it contrived, I think, to produce a 
feeling of unity in sentiment which will be a very 
valuable guide to future policy. 


* * * ” 4 


Meanwhile, what is the actual margin of safety 
that the Government possesses ? Not a very large 
one. Nominally the majority is eighty-one. But three 
deductions have to be made from it. First, about 
thirty Free Trade votes, which an extreme provocation 
might send in a body into the Opposition lobby. 
Secondly, the retiring members, who are over 
seventy, and include some men of pleasure, some 
invalids, and a good many dissatisfied or chilly 
partisans, who look with cold eyes on Mr. Balfour's 
manceuvrings, and say in private ‘‘ that he and Mr. 
Chamberlain have ruined the party,” and that the Liberals 
are in forten years. Thirdly, there are twenty or thirty 
dangerous Chamberlainites, who think they are being 
tricked, and who are not good voters—men who will 
sulk on an unpopular issue, and will be unwilling fol- 
lowers of the whips. In all there are about a hundred 
very doubtful votes, and the active working Ministerial 
party hardly exceeds the full Liberal-Irish numbers. 
If this is kept vigorously, persistently in hand, the 
Government ought to be beaten, for the number of 
keen members sitting on the left of the Speaker is much 
more considerable than the same type of man to the 
right. 


* - * * * 


From all 1 can learn the policy of Lord Lansdowne 
on the Near Eastern question is slightly more satisfactory 
than the language of the King’s Speech and his own 
comments on it in the House of Lords suggest. It is 
satisfactory to trust—or to believe—that though the 
Foreign Office unfortunately still leans to the 
theory of a Austro-Russian settlement of the Mace- 
donian question, the part which England is play- 
ing is near the front of the intervening Powers 
and not in the rear. Curiously enough, the failure in 
initiative comes from France, which in M. Delcassé’s 
hands hangs far behind the humanitarian feeling in 
Paris. Itis a mistake to regard the French Foreign 
Minister as a reformer on the Near Eastern or any 
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other question. He is in the line of M. Hanotaux, and 
his marked pro-Russianism accentuates his naturally 
conservative instincts. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
“ HYMNS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1tr,—If I venture to make one or two remarks on the 
article which appeared in your number of February 11, 
under the heading “Hymns,” it is not to take up the de- 
fence of that overgrown and highly miscellaneous compila- 
tion known as “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which, by 
catering for all castes, has, it is to be feared, done very 
little towards the formation of a sound taste in hymns on 
the part of the church-going public. “Wooden, vague, and 
sentimental” are epithets that apply only too truly to the 
great majority of the hymns which the parsons select and 
the people apparently “love to have so.” Still, I think 
there are a few which deserve a better name. All those in 
which the late Dr. Neale, for example, had a hand are 
worthy of attention, though in many cases they were ter- 
ribly watered down by the original compilers—known, | 
may recall, in certain clerical circles as the Forty Thieves. 
Neale was a fine scholar and by no means a contemptible 
poet, and many of his versions, though at times rugged, 
preserve very well the austere dignity of the ancient Latin 
hymns, and certainly cannot be charged with either vague- 
ness or sentimentality. But there are several others which 
I for one should put far above the two which your contri- 
butor excepts from his general censure of the hymns as 
unpoetical. ‘Lead, Kindly Light,” whatever its merits, and 
I by no means deny them, as a poem, is a shocking bad 
hymn ; it is far too personal and introspective for congrega- 
tional use, nor is it improved by the variation on “ Robin 
Adair” to which it is sung. “Hark! my soul, it is the 
Lord” is open to the objection that the greater part of it 
is supposed to be spoken to, and not by, the singer. But 
surely the old English version of “Veni Creator” (far 
superior, by the way, to its Latin original, which, whether 
written by Charlemagne or not, certainly suffers from dif- 
fuseness) has all the qualities of a poem—simple yet ele- 
vated diction and inspiring thought. And what of the 
stately roll of “When I survey the wondrous Cross”? I 
think I could pick another dozen quite, or nearly, up to 
the mark of these two. 

Versifying the Psalms is an older recreation than your 
contributor thinks. There is, for instance, a metrical ver- 
sion of the Penitential Psalms ascribed to Dante. It is 
pretty certainly not his, but it cannot be much later than 
1400. Clement Marot and Thomas Sternhold, that pious 
groom of the chambers to Henry VIII., were hardly 
Puritans, nor, indeed, that I ever heard were Nicholas 
Brady and Nahum Tate. The “Versions,” both Old and 
New, are for the most part undeniably bald; but they can 
soar now and then. Such passages as Sternhold’s 
ie past descended from above, and bowed the heavens 

igh ; 

And underneath: His feet He cast the darkness of the sky; 

On cherubs and on cherubims full royally He rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all abroad.” 
or W. K.’s (William Keith ?): 

“Such as in ships and brittle barks into the seas descend 
Their merchandise in fearful floods to compass and to end, 
= men are forced to behold the Lord’s works what they 

e, 

And in the dreadful deep the same most marvellous they see,” 
have surely the true ring. Even Tate and Brady, with 
“The hosts of God encamp around the dwelling of the just; 

Deliverance He affords to all who in His succour trust,” 
or 

“With glory clad, with strength arrayed, 
The Lord, that o’er all nature reigns, 
The world’s foundations strongly laid, 
And the vast fabric still sustains.” 


“with whatever thereafter in that Psalm is written,” have 
some claim on our gratitude. 

With your contributor’s general views on the requisites 
of a hymn I agree in the main; but I think that “ Ancient 
and Modern” at least contains the materials for a good 
hymn-book of perhaps 150 hymns, which ought to be 


plenty. We get on very well with that number of Psalms.— 
Yours, etc., A 


“LIBERAL CHURCHMANSHIP.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—I am obliged to ask you to permit me to make a 
brief but emphatic protest against certain statements on 
matters of fact relating to me contained in Mr. Llewelyn- 
Davies's reply to Dr. Rashdall in the current number of 7 he 
Speaker. 

(1) Mr. Llewelyn-Davies asserts that my article in the 
Liberal Churchman is the article of “most authority.” Per- 
mit me to say that my article possesses no more authority 
than any of the other articles. It is an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and in no way binds the members of the 
Churchmen’s Union. 

(2) Mr. Llewelyn-Davies asserts that I hold “ that the New 
Testament writings are not to be regarded as history,” and 
that I say nothing in “my repeated definitions of Chris- 
tianity to qualify these contentions.” Both of these asser- 
tions are absolutely devoid of foundation. In what Mr. 
Llewelyn-Davies is pleased to call my definition of Chris- 
tianity, I speak expressly and with deliberate intention of 
the “historic personality of Jesus Christ.” And in my 
reference to the New Testament I speak with equal emphasis 
of the “historical elements” which it contains. What I do 
add is, that the historical portions of the New Testament 
were not written from the point of view of the modern his- 
torian, but more particularly from the point of view of faith. 
But this statement is a platitude common to all schools of 
theological thought. 

Mr. Llewelyn-Davies has a right to hold what opinions 
he pleases about the Churchmen’s Union, but he has no 
right to make distorted statements on matters of fact when 
the facts are staring him in the face.—Yours, etc., 


W. D. MORRISON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—I have no wish to continue the controversy with 
Mr. Llewelyn-Davies, but I should be grateful if you would 
allow me to make two remarks: 

(1) I should be sincerely sorry that Mr. Llewelyn-Davies 
should think that I intended to attribute to him any “low” 
device or to suggest that there was anything dishonour- 
able or intentionally unfair in his controversial methods. 
In comparing his method with that of certain “religious” 
newspapers, I meant merely to indicate the unexpectedly 
partisan and unsympathetic tone of his remarks. It was 
my profound respect for Mr. Davies, as a man and as a 
theologian, which betrayed me into a perhaps too em- 
phatic expression of disappointment. 

(2) There is nothing to complain of in Mr. Davies's 
statement of the differences between his own position and 
that of a phase of opinion which he styles “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity.” I would only remark that many shades of theo- 
logical opinion are possible intermediate between his own 
position and the almost or quite Unitarian position to 
which he wishes to confine the term “ Liberal Christianity.” 
Many such intermediate views are to be found among 
Ritschlians (English or German), among the contributors 
to the Liberal Churchman, and among the members of 
the Churchmen’s Union. Among the latter at least are to be 
found many clergymen or laymen quite as orthodox as 
Mr. Davies himself, some of whom would even hesitate 
without qualification to reject one of the three creeds as 
“obsolete” (however unsuitable for public recitation they 
may consider it), but who realise more fully than he does 
the necessity for the toleration of opinions which they do 
not themselves hold.—Yours, etc., 

H. RASHDALL. 

New College, February 2. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The editor of the Edinburgh Evening News has 
taken a very decided and, I believe, a very unfair part in our 
unfortunate ecclesiastical controversy. I question whether 
any set of men have ever taken a more irrational part in 
controversy than have the majority of the United Free 
Church protagonists in the Scottish Press. And we are 
told, on good authority, that successful efforts have been 
made to capture the English Press for the United side of 
the controversy. 

I trust, therefore, that, in all fairness, you will allow 
a Free Church representative and a life-long Liberal to 
have his say in the controversy, the more especially as 
there are facts connected with the matters in debate which, 
if properly realised south of the border, might save English 
Liberals from committing themselves to a policy that 
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would unjustly divert property set apart for specific reli- 
gious purposes to some of entirely opposite character. For 
what, in brief, is proposed to be done? Here it is. In 
1843 a Church was formed on a basis of the most clearly 
enunciated principles; the leaders ot the Church laid the 
greatest emphasis on the Headship of Christ over their 
Church. And with this very high pretension of divine 
guidance they induced a large proportion of the Scottish 
people to forsake their former Church connection and lend 
them their hearty support. The foundation principles of 
the Free Church were thus inculcated by the teachers as 
divinely sanctioned, and cherished by the people as in- 
violate truths. Hence, how can we blame the Highland 
people for declining, even at the cost of cherished friend- 
ships and the success of a plausible Union, to relinquish what 
they had received as divinely sanctioned? Yet, for their 
loyalty to these principles, Mr. Macpherson and other 
Scottish journalists have carried on a campaign of male- 
volent abuse and actual misrepresentation against them. 
I saw a young minister being inducted the other day in the 
Free Church; and I can assure you that he gave such 
pledges of loyalty to views and principles which so many 
now deride as would make him utterly forswear himself if 
he did not by every means in his power abide by his vows 
and defend his faith to the utmost. And yet the majority 
of the United Church as solemnly swore fealty to principles 
they now repudiate. They have departed from some of 
the most fundamental principles of 1843, and they would 
have excluded from all participation in Free Church pro- 
perty the faithful few who remembered their solemn vows. 

I have laboured in the very centre of the Free Church 
movement, and I can say that, taking all things into 
consideration, the aggressors and the urijust parties have 
been the United Church people themselves. In a certain 
parish, which I have often visited, I have been told, on the 
most reliable authority, that the U.F. minister would not 
recognise respectable members of his former flock on the 
street. Yet that same minister had, up to the very day 
of the Union, been leading his people to suppose that the 
Union was a very evil thing. I would myself (in the hope, 
I should say, that the truth would prevail) have taken part 
in the work of the Union with great goodwill, had I been 
called thereto; but I know that I thoroughly agree with 
the Free Church in her momentous struggles for principles 
and truths which we regard as divinely sacred. 

And I sympathise with the Free Church laity, who 
only acted consistently with the teaching they received 
from those who deserted them at the very last moment. 

Of infinitely more consequence than any questions of 
maintenance or establishment of ministers or Churches is 
the more fundamental difference that separates the Free 
Church from the United. I refer to the uncertain note emitted 
by the most trustworthy leaders of the United Church on 
the question of the inspiration, authority, and composition of 
the Scriptures, and the audacious and, to me personally 
and others, positively profane opinions allowed to be enter- 
tained and published to the world by many of the profes- 
sors of that Church. 

Let me also point out the unscrupulousness of Mr. 
Macpherson’s views as to the possible action to be taken 
by Government towards affording relief to those in the 
Established Church of Scotland, who might wish at least 
as much liberty in dealing with principles and property as 
the United people have already claimed for themselves. 
The United people have approached Government to permit 
them to divert, property from the intentions of its original 
possessors ; but they would oblige the Established people to 
bind themselves to views now declared to be obsolete, or lose 
their property. I might myself oppose the heterodox party 
in the Established Church who seek to promulgate what I 
believe to be false at the expense of others; but I should 
scorn to refuse to others what I had claimed for myself. 
I very much mistake the character of English Liberals if 
they will not receive Mr. Macpherson’s views on this par- 
ticular point with emphatic repudiation.—Yours, etc., 

HECTOR MACAULAY. 

Inverness. 


“THE WEANS OF ROWALLAN.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—With reference to the cat-killing story in the 
above novel, I know not whether to give the paim for in- 
humanity to this savage tribe of children in Ireland, or to 
the authoress, or to the reviewer who quotes with approval. 
—Yours etc., 
D. SCoT SKIRVING. 

Oxford, February 6. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS—OLD AND NEW.* 
|Seconp ARTICLE. | 

HE abstract and moral passion for mankind does 
not always wear long in an Englishman. Mr. 
Swinburne gave it song in 1870; even in 1875 it is 
heard, in the Songs of Two Nations. It had not come 
to him from Comte with his quaint hierarchies, so 
dangerous if they were not mere nightmares, but 
from the Republican ardours of Mazzini, from the 
emancipation of Italy and France. Then Mr. Swin- 
burne came back to themes that may really have been 
deeper in his blood: to Mary of Scotland, to our 
Renaissance drama, to Britain and her present hopes. 
But meanwhile he took leave of those free artists of 
France with whom his own affinity was deep. Rossetti 
had translated from Villon with a more intimate sense 
of words than the younger poet, but his pent and 
searching spirit must have cared far less for that bright 
and blackguardly ballad-maker. Mr. Swinburne’s 
Ballade on Villon might have been made on a friend 

or companion who died yesterday : 


“ Poor splendid wings so frayed and soiled and torn! 
Poor kind wild eyes so dashed with light quick tears! 
Poor perfect voice, most blithe when most forlorn.” 


It does not appear whether personal acquaintance in- 
spired the laments on Gautier and Baudelaire; we 
hardly trace it in the faint and acrid immortelles that 
are laid upon their tombs in the Second Series of Poems 
and Ballads. There Mr. Swinburne is back once more 
in the land of inquisitive passion, of absorption in 
form, on the further side of good and evil. His 
public and political enthusiasm is in arrest. Few men 
cared so sublimely little for the general fates of the 
world as the authors of Les Fleurs du Mal and Le Roi 
Candaule; and rightly, for the world was not their 
business. It takes a Frenchman to be thorough, 
whether in his devotion or in his apathy to the hopes 
of man. There are signs in Fé¢lise of the study of 
Baudelaire ; Gautier’s best-known and _ strangest, 
though not his greatest, piece of decoration, ‘‘ the 
golden book of spirit and sense,” had received a 
sonnet from his English brother ; but the elegies of 
Mr. Swinburne on both poets ring deeper than those 
tributes, and rarely has a foreign writer earned a more 
glorious valediction from an English mourner than 
Baudelaire in Ave atgue Vale : 


“For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland, and farewell ; 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 

And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, 
With sadder than the Niobean womb, 
And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb.” 


In a manner the Second Series of Poems and 
Ballads is an elegy of the poet on himself, a farewell to 
his youth and its early masters, an ex-vofo before he 
travels on, a pagan wayside ritual, restless-hearted, 
perhaps with a scorntul look askance at the peace of 
the Christian graveyards. 





* THE PoEMS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.  8vo. 
36s. net (in sets). In Six volumes. Vol. III. Poems and 
Ballads (Second and Third Series), and Songs of the Springtides. 
pp. viii, 361. Vol. IV. Tristram of Lyonesse, The Tale of 
Balen, Atalanta in Calydon, and Erechtheus, pp. v., 413. Vol. V. 
Studies in Song, A Century of Roundels, Sonnets on English 
Dramatic Poems, The Heptalogia, &c., pp. x., 423. Vol. VI., 
pp. ix., 420. A Midsummer Holiday, Astrophel, A Channel 
Passage, and other Poems (with portrait). London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1904. 
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This was in 1878 ; four years later came 7ris/ram 
of Lyonesse, a romance, where the method is that of 
a lyrical poet trying to sing in a narrative metre. The 
subtlety of the effect is curious. The verse goes apace, 
but the manner is so expansive and diffusive that the 
story goes slowly. Handled by another method 
altogether, the same tale may be stripped and presented 
in a short ballad, the leisurely psychology disappearing, 
and instead there are the short and swift strokes of 
essential passion. I have been shown an Icelandic 
ballad on Tristram, where the refrain of seven words 
gives the heart of the story: Their doom was nought 
save to part. But the old representative way of 
romancing, the spacious, tardy, and not less beautiful 
way, is best seen in Chaucer’s 7roi/us and Creseide, or 
in its original by Boccaccio, or in the Story of Rhodope by 
William Morris. Both of our new medizvalists, Morris 
and Swinburne, went back to this ample fashion of story- 
telling. Tristram of Lyonesse is an example of its 
signal beauty ; but it is quick and vehement in move- 
ment, not gentle like the poems of Chaucer and Morris. 
The surging rollers of its rhyme advance and break 
rapidly, though the shore is sometimes invisible ; the 
faces of the people and the situation at a given instant 
are obscured in the rumour and the spray. Our ancient 
heroic couplet has never been so quickened before by 
the devices of overflowing line and plunging trisyllabic 
foot, and by the unballasting and lightening of accent. 
But all these comparisons that try to give the impres- 
sion of a rapid ¢empo are really out of place. For true 
romance, where the subject is love and the real persons 
only two or three, and the active world a remote 
murmur, is distinguished by the abolition of the con- 
ception of time. Time can only be measured by 
the interruptions of the world, which are not suffered 
to occur. Thus, in the crises of the tale, no time passes. 
The rapid absorbed life of a few moments in the heart 
of Iseult or Cressida takes a full analysis in presenta- 
tion. In the long medieval romance this escape from 
the time that is measured by clock-beats is often to 
be noted ; and so in 7ristram. The poem is written 
rather upon love itself than on the long-canonised 
lovers, and the epilogue on the “ light and sound and 
darkness of the sea” is in concord with their fates. 

Balen, written, or at least printed, fifteen years 
afterwards, is a greater poem and better done, though 
it could not be better in its subject than 7ristram. It 
reaches the heart, through the ear, more surely ; its 
versification is more searching and beautiful. And it 
satisfies us by the simplicity and strength of its story— 
one of the great, lasting, heroic episodes ; the fateful, 
innocent, and mutual death of brother at the hands of 
brother, beguiled and environed by treacherous black 
magic. Tennyson tells the story too; but it is less 
suited than some other chapters of Malory to his far- 
sought felicity of decoration and his various but slowly- 
wheeling blank verse. Mr. Swinburne rides, as he 
tells us, 


‘Reining my rhymes into buoyant order 
Through honeyed leagues of the northland border ; ” 


And the gusty airs and thrilling scents of his own 
countryside pass into the aspiring fourfold rhymes 
and pathetic refluent closes of his stanzas. The old 
harmony of contrasted feelings, of the sense of joy 
with the countervailing sense of doom, is there with 
a difference: it goes to a proud and manly march. 


Balen, “fey,” but jaunting with a high heart through 
omens and the invisible smiting foes that leave their 
prey in his path and vanish, and ever nearing the 
fratricidal field by the accursed castle, is he not the 
latest and perhaps the last creation of those romancers 
of a renewed Middle Age who first spoke in the 
Defence of Guenevere, now close on half a century 
ago? Yet, from the severe and almost rigid con- 
centration of the youthful Morris, to the copious ease 
and generous magnificence of his friend, the step in 
workmanship is far. Balen shows the vigour of the 
Northern blood in Mr. Swinburne, whose countrymen 
are wild-hearted yet strong-headed, and these are the 
qualities for a teller of tales in rhyme. The exotic 
and plaintive moods of the Poems and Ballads are still 
there, and intervene in undertone and save the story 
from being but a capital Walter Scott ballad of killing 
and foray and obligatory romance. 

So long, so voluble, an interval after 7ris/ram, 
and then, in Balen, a sudden resurrection of lyric 
power! That is what we are often tempted to say 
after the year 1881 is passed. The Roundels, with 
their odd, not always effectual refrains, like childish 
gestures; the Third Series of Poems and Ballads, and 
Astrophel, and its companions, hard at times to 
remember; A Midsummer Holiday; all again and 
again stirring dimly the old fascination; many of 
these are the work of a wonderful improviser, so sure 
of doing his feat that he cannot fail if he tries, and his 
skill becomes involuntary and monotonous; we listen 
at last with more surprise than pleasure. The compo- 
sition is apt to be empty, while the executant is infallible ; 
as if he had wagered how well he could do—nothing. 
The exertion of great skill 7 vacuo always becomes at 
last supremely painful. We blame ourselves for weary- 
ing of that with which no fault can be found, except 
that there is no more than that to be said of it. Much of 
Mr. Swinburne’s song and lyric for twenty years has 
been not so much creation aS performance. Noone else 
could write it; itis sincere; but it seems to perish, 
like the scud and the cloud-wreath, in the act of for- 
mation. His true power during this long interval 
is in prose and drama. The present edition does not 
propose to give the critical papers, but it ought to have 
contained the English dramas. Both call for re- 
issue more loudly than much that is here re- 
printed. The noble early commentary on Blake 
is the only sane one written by a poet, and 
is inaccessible; the many articles on the play- 
wrights from Chapman to Heywood, written mostly 
in the eighties, are even better as criticisms than the 
companion sonnets, superb in harmony and strenuous in 
effort but not always fortunate, are as poems. The 
reader of the prose and verse eulogies on Hugo may 
sicken at the calls on his admiration, but A Nofe on 
Charlotte Bronté and many other of the English studies 
abide, in their essential justice, their splendid praise, 
and their poetic insight. We cannot here trace the 
evolution of Mr. Swinburne’s dramatic style from the 
lyrism of Chastelard, through the epical tragedy of 
Bothwell, to the curt strength of The Sisters—where 
the phrasing is only just within the liberties of verse— 
and of Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards. This change 
has meant a sterner hold on character and historical 
truth, and an increase in pure brainwork. 

The two Hellenics A/alanta and Erechtheus, written 
in the golden lyric youth of the poet, are reprinted as 
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they stood. Their interest is by no means purely 
musical, but no poems leave us surer that the un- 
touched musical resources of English are infinite. Mr. 
Swinburne came with his divining-rod to a land that 
seemed dry, and found the wells. The burden of the 
past was nothing, and old measures took new life. Not 
that these plays gave half so clear a notion of the 
ancient drama as Samson Agonistes ; their spirit is 
seldom characteristically Greek at all; all the 
more are they original. Much of their glory lies in 
the rhyme; in the choruses, where the rhyme is the 
honey. But Mr. Swinburne’s sure-footed mastery of 
cadence is an old tale (of anapzsts he is the chief 
master that we have), and it has served him to the 


last. 7 
OLIveR ELTON. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF DON QUIXOTE. 
THE Lire oF CeRvANTES. By Albert F. Calvert. London and 
New York: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1905. Price 


38. 6d. 

CERVANTES IN ENGLAND. By James Fitzmaurice Kelly. London: 
Published for the British Academy by Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse. Price 1s 

Mr. ALBERT CALVERT commemorates the tercentenary of 
Don Quixote by a short popular life of the author. His 
book is based on the Life of Cervantes, published by Mr. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly in 1892, and on the earlier biography by 
H. E. Watts. It does not profess to bring forward any 
fresh data, but gives a brief, readable summary of a 
very romantic career. Among the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of the title-pages of Cervantes’s books and nume- 
rous portraits of Cervantes himself. It is sad to learn that 
none of these are authentic, and that no authentic portrait 
exists. Mr. Calvert tells us the sources of those he repro- 
duces, but does not identify them individually, so that it 
is impossible to tell which is which. This omission and 
some rather tiresome misprints detract somewhat from 
one’s enjoyment in reading what is otherwise a pleasant 
and useful little book. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was born at Alcala in 
1547. Little is known about his youth, but he seems to 
have begun writing early and to have taken an eager 
interest in the first developments of the Spanish stage. 
In 1568 he went to Italy in the train of Cardinal Acqua- 
viva, who was returning to Rome after a ceremonial mis- 
sion to the Court of Spain. In 1570 he entered the 
Spanish Army as a private soldier, and in the same year 
he fought in the great battle of Lepanto, and showed such 
heroism that “in an army of 26,000 soldiers he won the 
most distinguished measure of individual renown.” He 
was severely wounded, and permanently lost the use of 
his left hand, but this did not prevent him from continu- 
ing his service, “taking part in two campaigns, fighting 
with enthusiasm, enduring wounds and hardships with 
stoical fortitude, and acquiring that knowledge of men 
and things which he was afterwards to employ to such 
good purpose.” In 1575 he obtained leave to return to 
Spain, but the galley in which he sailed was captured by 
Moorish pirates, and he was carried off to Algiers as a 
slave. For five years he endured a horrible captivity, 
varied only by attempts to escape as ingenious and daring 
as anything that has been recorded in romance : 

“A slave in the power of the bitter enemy of his creed 
and nation, cut off in the heyday of his fame from the path 
of ambition which fortune seemed to have opened to him; 
no lot could be more cruel than that which, in the fulness 
of his manhood and genius, fell to his share. Nor is there 
any chapter of his life more honourable than that record 
of the singular daring, fortitude, patience, and cheerful- 
ness with which he bore his fate during this miserable 
period. With no other support than his own indomitable 
spirit, forgotten by those whom he had served, unable to 

receive any help from his friends, subjected to every kind 

of hardship which the tyranny or caprice of his masters 





might order, pursued by an unrelenting evil destiny, which 
seemed in this, as in every other passage of his career, to 
mock at his efforts to live that high heroic life which he 
had conceived to himself; this poor, maimed soldier was 
looked up to by that wretched colony of Christian captiv: 

(including among them many men of higher birth and 
rank) as their chief counsellor, comforter, and guide.” 

His courage seems to have impressed not only his 
fellow-captives but even his master, Hassan Pasha, who 
was, if we are to believe Don Quixote, so savage that it 
was his daily habit to hang one slave, impale another, and 
cut off the ears of a third. Twice when plots for escape 
had failed Cervantes took on himself the whole blame of 
their conception, and refused to reveal the name of any 
accomplice, though threatened with torture and death. It 
seems marvellous that he escaped with his life. Twice 
the hangman’s noose was actually about his neck, and 
once he was threatened with 2,000 blows, but as a matter 
of fact he was never beaten, hurt, or abused in his person, 
and he seems to have held his gaolers in a kind of awe. 
At last he was released, chiefly owing to the efforts of 
his mother and sister, helped by the noble order of the 
Redemptorists, and in September, 1580, he landed in 
Spain. 

Cervantes served once more as a soldier in the Portu 
guese campaign of 1582, but after the victory of Terceira 
he left the army, and the more obviously romantic part 
of his career came to an end. The rest of his life seems 
to have been a struggle against poverty, and too often, 
alas, against “envy and calumny, and hate and pain.” 
His household included not only his wife and daughter, 
but also his widowed sister and her child, and they were 
so poor that the women had often to support themselves 
by sewing. For a time Cervantes held a small post under 
the Government, but he showed himself singularly incap- 
able as an official. 

“His naturally liberal disposition, his unmethodical 
habits, and his quixotic confidence in his fellow-men were 
so many disabilities in the equipment of a commissary and 
tax-collector under Philip II.” 

Nor was he at once successful in literature. His 
strong desire to win fame as a writer for the stage was 
never gratified; his plays were not well received even at 
first, and when the bright star of Lope de Vega had once 
risen over the horizon there was no further chance for 
him. His novels gained him much praise, but little 
worldly advantage, and even the instantaneous and mag- 
nificent success of the first part of Don Quixote, published 
in 1605, did not bring him position or wealth. But the 
same heroic humour which had sustained him in battle 
and slavery carried him with dignity through the sordid 
trials of his later life, and enabled him to endure “the 
most cruel and malignant hurt which the envy and enmity 
of man could inflict on an author”—the publication of 
the spurious second part of Don Quixote. There is no 
space to discuss this crime here; it is enough to know 
that it did not embitter the soul of its victim nor hinder 
the publication of the true second part six months before 
his death, which happened in April, 1616. 


Don Quixote has long been accepted as one of the 
greatest books of the world, and in England it has per- 
haps been better known and loved than in any other 
country except Spain. Its influence among us was traced 
by Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly in an interesting address to the 
British Academy on January 25 of this year. Mr. Kelly 
concludes with these words: 


““T have shown that England was the first foreign country 
to mention Don Quixote, the first to translate the book, the 
first country in Europe to present it decently garbed in 
its native tongue, the first to indicate the birthplace of its 
author, the first to provide a biography of him, the first 
to publish a commentary on Don Quixote, and the first to 
issue a critical edition of the text. I have shown that 
during three centuries English literature teems with sig- 
nificant allusions to the creations of Cervantes’s genius, that 
the greatest English novelists are among his disciples, and 
that English poets, dramatists, scholars, critics, agreed 
upon nothing else, are unanimous and fervent in their 
admiration of him. ‘There is an everlasting undercurrent 
of murmur about his name, the deep consent of all great 
men that he is greater than they.’” 
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LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


LITERARY PorTRAITS. By Charles Whibley. London: 
Constable. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


Too much of Mr. Whibley’s best work has been preserved 
in the Tudor Translation Series. We may sometimes be 
tempted to forget that the credit of these volumes is not 
only the printer’s ; their happy owners have been known to 
show their respect for them by deliberately refusing to 
read them. So it is a gracious act of Mr. Whibley to re- 
print his editorial contributions in a volume whose circu- 
lation should not be strictly limited, and to rescue with 
them a few kindred articles from periodicals. At the 
same time he has done himself a very good service. The 
robustness and grace of his style are already known; but 
no other book of his illustrates so richly the happy com- 
bination of these qualities with his scholarship. Rabelais, 
Comines, Philemon Holland, Montaigne, Drummond, Bur- 
ton, and Casanova are only the central figures of his seven 
essays. With Rabelais go Urquhart and Motteux, and 
with Urquhart goes Cotgrave ; Comines introduces us to 
Thomas Danett, who seems to deserve wider recognition ; 
the egotism of Montaigne suggests Pepys ; Drummond acts 
as the inevitable foil to Jonson. They are a fascinating 
company, most artfully selected. They are gentleman and 
rogue, recluse and swash-buckler, prig and pedant, but 
they have many points incommon. How many picked the 
brains of others, frankly, to their own glory! How many 
achieved immortality by rising above what Mr. Whibley 
calls “the sad necessity of being original ”! 

Mr. Whibley belongs to that school of critics whose 
first aim is to re-embody their author’s personality. Literary 
criticism with him resolves itself into a study of character. 
His motto would seem to be Montaigne’s dictum that all 
the world know me in my book and my book in me. If 
we expect to be given a description of the author, we find 
instead a portrait of the man. The facts of a biographical 
dictionary are not of supreme importance to him, though 
he cannot neglect them. He delights in the Anthony a 
Woods and Aubreys, and if he does not wholly share their 
exclusive belief in the record of whims and fancies, he 
knows how to use the material which they have supplied. 
The genial anecdotage of tradition, he argues and illus- 
trates, though false in letter may be true in spirit. “ Many 
a vice,” he says, “is converted by the centuries into a 
shining virtue, and Paul Pry, an odious figure to-day, may 
appear to-morrow the fearless benefactor of posterity. 
Time has the trick of hallowing gossip, and there is no 
detail so trivial and so impertinent but it appears interest- 
ing, nay sacred, in the biography of a man long since 
dead.” And when there is no tradition, and no trivial 
gossip, the writer preserves himself in his book. What- 
ever we may learn of Comines from anecdote and tradition 
and portraits, it is yet his book which gives “the best 
measure of the man, whose temperate zeal was plainly at 
variance with his age.” And we need only to be reminded 
of Urquhart to recognise how fully a man may embody 
himself in a translation. Urquhart’s version is even a 
better comment on Urquhart than on Rabelais. There may 
be no novelty in Mr. Whibley’s method ; he too does not 
feel the sad necessity of being original. But it would be 
dificult to name another writer at the present day who, 
even with ampler material, can draw more vigorous por- 
traits. 

In one of the shorter essays the library of Drummond 
of Hawthornden—now in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh—is treated as the symbol of its owner ; 
the man is shown by the books he keeps. Indeed, we 
are as likely to form a just estimate of Drummond from 
the examination of his varied library as from the study 
of his poems, which are written punctiliously in a language 
that was not strictly his own. A characteristic passage 
in Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson asserts that Drum- 
mond’s books were not worth the price of the cartage 
from Hawthornden to Edinburgh. Gifford never saw 
them; but they belonged to Drummond, and Drummond, 
with something of Boswell’s instinct, had included in the 


record of his guest’s conversation much that has stupidly 
been considered discreditable. Though Gifford’s preju- 
dice is notorious, it has yet had its effect; nor has the 
attitude of Gifford’s opponents been to Drummond's ad- 
vantage. The play of Jonson’s overmastering nature on 
Drummond’s genial bookish timidity has given Mr. 
Whibley an opportunity of which he has made full use. 
He has shown their relationship in its true light, and he 
has drawn a convincing portrait. He is apparently 
equally familiar with the sad remnants of Philemon Hol- 
land’s library, with Burton’s cherished bequest to the 
Bodleian and Christ Church, and with Pepys’s to Magda- 
lene College. But Pepys would have been mighty angry 
with the printer for confounding his college with the 
Oxford foundation. 

The essay on Rabelais has the widest range, and 
its most striking portion is the rebuttal of the persistent 
charge of indecency. Every man, it is well claimed, is 
either born a Rabelaisian or he is not. Those who are 
disaffected or repelled only prove themselves unable to 
grasp his purpose and to realise his stature. That “no 
book is indecent which does not purposely evoke indecent 
images” is a contention which cannot be overthrown ; 
though, unfortunately, it serves to show that Swift some- 
times rolled and laughed elsewhere than in Rabelais’s easy 
chair. A valuable note reminds us that many of the Eliza- 
bethan allusions—as in As You Like It and Othello, and, 
we may add, King Lear—were more probably derived 
from chap-books than from the genuine Gargantua. And 
Motteux’s succession to Urquhart occasions an admirable 
discussion of the place of slang in reputable prose. 

Mr. Whibley’s own style shows how thoroughly he 
is in sympathy with his subjects. Many of the qualities 
which he praises in them are to be found in his own work. 
In one he admires the “sustained picturesqueness,” and 
of another he says that he was “a master of robust and 
varied English.” Let us return Mr. Whibley these phrases 
as descriptive of himself. 

D. NicHoL SMITH. 





PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 
PROTECTION IN FRANCE. By H. O. Meredith. London: P.S. 
King and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tus is a good and useful book; for it contains a quan- 
tity of carefully collected and well-digested information 
upon the past and present of French tariff policy, its 
aims and its results. It would be a still better book if 
some tedious and puzzling dissertations upon what might 
happen in hypothetical countries under hypothetical cir- 
cumstances were omitted. It is in these places curiously 
enough that Mr. Meredith is led, as we think, away from 
his subject, into dogmatism and error. For instance, in 
place of pages go-2 we should prefer the simple statement 
that the effect of a Protective duty can be measured by 
the difference between the price of the article affected in 
the protected and in an open market, except in cases 
where (owing to the abundance of domestic supply) the 
Protective duty is wholly or partially inoperative. This 
would sufficiently introduce a most important chapter on 
Protection and Prices in France, and would have 
enabled Mr. Meredith to enlarge the very inadequate 
space he gives to this topic. In this chapter, short as it 
is, we find some impressive facts. 

First in the years 1893 to 1901, though in seven of 
them the French wheat crop nearly sufficed for French 
requiraments, “the price in France was, on the average, 
higher than the price in England by slightly more than 
the duty.” As to the relation between the price of wheat 
and the price of bread, Mr. Meredith gives the following : 


“When the duty on wheat was first imposed the Protec- 
tionists claimed that it would not affect the price of 
bread; accordingly no corresponding duty was placed on 
bread. The speedy result of this course was an enormous 
increase in the imports of bread from Belgium”: 
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We are not surprised to lear that after 1890 the 
French Protectionists decided to admit that the duties 
raised the price of bread rather than allow the national 
baker to be cut out by his Belgium competitor. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Meredith tells us nothing about 
rents. We believe they are generally rather higher in 
Paris than in London. But he mentions the result of a 
French statistician’s comparison of retail prices in London 
and Paris stores in the year 1901. Paris prices were then 
higher than London prices by considerably more than the 
customs and octroi duties. On the other hand, “ as wages 
generally are far lower in France than in England,” such 
part of a traveller's bills as depends on personal service 
is much lower in France than in England. 

When, as we have said, Mr. Meredith leaves France 
and pushes into the sea of economic controversy, he is 
less successful. For example, the chapter oddly called 
“Mechanics of French Policy,” begins with an attempt to 
show that there is such a thing as scientific Protection. 
Mr. Meredith apparently is a scientific Protectionist. To 
avoid a long argument we should say (a) that Mr. Mere- 
dith has not summarised accurately the economic prin- 
ciples on which Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone pro- 
ceeded (pp. 28 and 29), and (4) that he is mistaken in 
regarding the “theorem” of the scientific Protectionists 
(pp. 3°. 31) as either practically important or scientifically 
true. What was true in List was not new, and what 
was new was not true. 

But these defects do not diminish the value of Mr. 
Meredith’s patient and acute statistical researches. He 
exhibits to us his data, his methods, and his conclusions, 
and so far as we can see he has exercised admirable 
moderation and self-restraint, neither exaggerating the 
value of his evidence nor withholding facts, nor failing 
in the power of generalisation where he has enough par- 
ticulars to support it. His main conclusion is that 
under the influence of the Cobden treaty and a liberal 
policy the economic progress of France was rapid. Since 
the introduction of stiff Protection her progress has been 
very slow, and in some departments there has been a 
cessation of improvement. The book is superior to its 
fellows in the series, and is indeed one of the most fruit- 
ful of the statistical studies that have appeared in this 
country. 





FICTION. 


Procress. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. 1905. 6s. 
Two delightfully witty sketches in Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s new volume Progress set us puzzling as to the 
inner meaning of the charge brought against his writings— 
that they betray a parti pris against civilisation and all its 
works. Certainly the sketch “ McKechnie v. Scaramanga,” 
which narrates how Scaramanga, the captain of a Greek 
schooner, who is chartered by McKechnie’s agent to take the 
cargo of a derelict to Smyrna, encounters a hurricane at 
sea, and vows to the Madonna that he will sacrifice his main- 
sail in her honour if she will save the ship, and how the 
Glasgow Presbyterian shipowner is held by the Courts at 
Smyrna to be financially a party to the vow, shows us a 
delicious contrast between the religious faiths of north and 
south Europe. But the author's sympathies are no more 
biassed in this sketch than in its companion, “ A Convert, 
which relates how the Rev. Archibald Macrae, a dour-faced, 
warm-hearted missionary, brought “the whole artillery of 
North British metaphysics” to bear in vain against the 
heathen Monday Flatface, a sly, polygamous old Fanti 
chief, and how the Rev. Archibald finally concluded: “Ah! 
; Flatface, weel no, he’s still a heathen, though we 
are friends, and whiles I think his God and mine are no 
so far apart as I aince thoucht.” And yet we wager that 
when the intelligent reader lays the volume down the mere 
shock given to his prepossessions will establish in his mind 
a lively sense that his favourite ideas have been dexterously 
turned wrong side up. Let us examine more narrowly into 
the charge of “ bias” so often brought against our author. 
In turning over the dusty contents of a bookstall one is 
frequently struck by the fact that all the countless hosts of 
books that die and become petrified—histories, pamphlets, 





poetry, memoirs, sermons, romances, etc.—are lacking in 
that force of individual life which fights against the dogmas, 
ruling doctrines, and generalised convictions of their age. 
Fashions of thought, social convictions, religious theories 
that seemed so fresh and glowing, say, in 1820, seem now 
almost a spiritual curiosity; one realises, almost patheti- 
cally, how the spirit of that bygone time, which set men 
thinking all the same thoughts and focussing their gaze on 
life through the same mental glass, was but the pro- 
duct of men’s circumstances and their environment. The 
fashionable conviction and ruling doctrine of our time—so 
strong that only a handful of individualistic writers have 
dared to question it—has been that modern civilisation has 
been a blessing to both the conquering European whites 
and the native races subjugated or exterminated all over the 
globe. Obviously it has been a curse to a whole host of 
native communities that have withered away under its in- 
fluence, and a curse also to the various classes of “ workers” 
in our populace that have become degraded under its in- 
fluence. But the middle-class conscience (grateful for all 
the material benefits conferred on it by Progress) will hear 
of nothing to-day but the “ blessings ” of civilisation and the 
mysterious overlordship of the ruling race over the lands, 
the property, the liberty, and life of the native races bene- 
fited and dispossessed. 

Now, Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s work has a 
special value of its own, because he, almost alone of our 
English writers, has a vision of the world’s life in 
which the tens of thousands of social species, types, 
tribes, and communities making up the great human 
family, separated each from each by colour of the 
skin, religious creeds, political history, social demarcation, 
habits of wiving and the like, are equally human, equally 
quaint, amusing, and entertaining. This point of view, 
natural to scientific men, is only accepted from those 
artists who bow their heads before their audience, and 
begin their tales with the subtle formula, “Oh, Fortunate 
King! great ruler whom the whole world fears,” because 
the audience, appeased by a secret feeling of its own 
superiority, is ready, then, to extend its sympathies in any 
direction that the author pleases. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s artistic method, however, involves the shattering 
to pieces of the glasses of mental superiority through 
which the modern audience prefers to focus the world’s 
life from China to Peru. The originality of his keen, cool 
insight into life lies in his strange power of personal de- 
tachment from the mental atmosphere of beliefs, of current 
creeds, and social outlooks, that emanates like a cloud, 
and hangs around each community. Whether he is pictur- 
ing for us, as he does in Progress, Mahommedan life in 
Morocco, canny Presbyterian elders in Glasgow, miners in 
Yorkshire, Mexican fanatics, Gauchos on the Pampas, or 
missionaries and Fanti chiefs on the Gold Coast, his vision 
and his judgment seem to be those of a keen, amused, 
yet sympathetic spectator, never pledged to the beliefs 
or mental attitude of the characters he is sketching. Now 
this strange faculty of mingling sympathetically with men 
without being of them, or sharing in their mental atmo- 
sphere, means that the artist does not show us life as an 
inevitable growth of character, soil, and circumstance, but 
en revanche, his eyesight is peculiarly freed for the work 
of observing men, comparing and contrasting all the types 
of the human animal, for delighting in the strange and 
whimsical patterns of our incredible diversity. And 
thus the artist’s cosmopolitan sympathy with human life 
in general must therefore necessarily be itself the sharpest 
criticism of the dominant illusions, the special propaganda 
of the particular society at his doors. And this explains 
why Cunninghame Graham’s work must inavitalale be 
charged with “bias” by all readers whose sympathies are 
reserved for their own society, and for civilisation’s “ mis- 
sion,” and whose eyes are open only for those aspects which 
the programme of their faith directs them to see. Obsessed 
by the driving forces, political, social, moral, of our utili- 
tarian time, the educated man to-day, like the men of 1820, 
does not really see clearly even his own environment. But 
in Cunninghame Graham’s case faith does not substitute 
itself for eyesight. His power of direct, clear vision is great. 
In one of the sketches in Progress, “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
the scene of a colliery strike, with a sullen, apathetic mass 
of men, in their Sunday clothes, trooping into one of the 
mean houses, “the Oddfellows’ lodge,” to carry out in 
funeral procession the body of the “lad” shot after the 
reading of the Riot Act, is realised with a truthfulness 
and an exact precision that we should expect indeed from 
Maupassant, but that startles us coming from an English 
writer. We have only space here to quote the opening 
page, and our readers must consult the whole sketch to 
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see how complete is the criticism of life contained in its 
dozen short pages: 
A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 

‘““It was an idle day, in every street men stood about and 
talked in whispers, or squatting on their heels as miners 
| do, accustomed to a narrow seam, stared blankly, as they 
) smoked their short clay pipes. A pall of coal-dust almost 
obscured the sky, and on the grass and leaves of trees, on 
3 slates and window panes, and on the tops of posts, it 
formed a sort of frost, but black and hideous as of a world 

ee, 6 eG ke ee ee oe ee a 
“ Chapels and drink-shops elbowed each other in the town 
and a small park in which grew stunted trees that sprang 


from earth that looked like scoria of a coalpit was chiefly 
; used by lovers, who, seated on the benches with their arms 
. round each other’s necks and waists, hugged and caressed 
; each other after the fashion of primeval man, before the 
d public eye. 
“ **Such was the town—bleak, black, and desolate, a hive 
< eating and of sleeping-boxes, brick-built and roofed with 
a slates. 
I “A dog-fight or a pigeon-flying match, a game of football 
r or of knur and spell, rabbit-coursing where the whippets 
e tore the rabbits limb from limb, to the delight of all the 
‘ crowd, more democratic in their love of blood than are 
" their betters at a pheasant battue, were the amusements of 
the men. 
p “The women stayed at home, working or gossiping across 
we the low stone walls, and fed their children, of whom they 
“4 had not quivers but whole arsenals well stocked, on Swiss 
. canned milk, tinned meats, and biscuits, to save cookery 
2 —an art in which they were so little skilled that what they 


wasted would have kept two families in any other land. 


1e “In the drear fields sheep black as tapirs fed. Their 
n, wool could only have been used to make the broadcloth 
ly used at funerals. They seemed to feed on refuse, for all 
W, the fields were strewn wjth tins, old boots, and bottles, 
se through which the blighted-looking grass vainly essayed to 
nd grow. 
te “But though the aspect of the place was dull and cheer- 
te less almost beyond the wont of northern villages, a silence 
i brooded over it that crept into the soul, 
_ wae pa bow = Se penemecngine of a new pit close to 
ms ee ys as fluttering in the air, ghowing that 
coal had recently been struck, but the great wheel was 
ng still; no clank of chains marked the descending cage and 
gh on the elevated platform ran no train of trucks to be 
d’s mechanically tipped over on the bing. 
vol . “It was not iA idle day,’ for generally when colliers 
ie. play’ the ‘rows’ resound to shouts, the dogs tug at 
ent their chains, and streams of men pass in and out the pub- 
“T lic-houses, smoking and talking, if not merrily at least with 
“4 that loud Saxon jollity which finds delight in noise.” 
in Now this scene belongs to that immense range of as- 
in pects of life in the manufacturing centres of England of 
or which modern literature records nothing, absolutely 
‘on nothing. Yet such aspects, which are ignored, are typical 
ed, products of the civilisation which has created them. It is 
‘efs an extraordinary fact that only! the rougher and more 
low illiterate newspapers to-day mirror in any sense the im- 
nen mense drama of the people’s life. The mirror of news may 
cage be distorted, bald, and coarsely sensational, but it serves 
on to show that modern polite literature is almost absolutely 
but divorced from the real facts of the people’s life, its actual 
ork conditions and its daily dramas. Our literature of imagina- 
pes tion, our novels, stories, poems, and plays, in fact, are a 
ond literature of gentility appealing ‘to a middle-class public 
And that demands that life should not be presented as it is 
life seen, not be interpreted as it is experienced, but should be 
pest falsified, prettified, or idealised to suit the taste of “modern 
ade civilisation.” It is a most curious phenomenon that the 
adie educated man of to-day should be willing to read in his 
be newspaper a war correspondent’s long description of the 
pot putrifying corpses littering Three Metre Hill, and should 
mata shrink from accepting the quieter but more ironical sketch 
hich Progress, but we can only conclude that Cunninghame 
can Graham brings unwelcome conclusions to the :optimistic 
tili- reader, conclusions that disturb the comfortable focussing 
von of the glass through which he sees the doings of the civi- 
But lised world. Cunninghame Graham’s sketches of life, in 
lee fact, owe much of their importance to the fact that his 
—y sympathies and his sight are engaged primarily not with the 
dy.” relative value of creeds or current outlooks, but with humanity 
ae itself whether engaged in Yorkshire coalpits or in Mexican 
we villages. Again, we note how strangely silent is our genteel 
~ literature as to the actual details of the methods the propa- 
the gandist white employs among the native races while carry- 
ness ing out beyond the seas the benefits of civilisation. Progress 
nn is sketched with all the clear and cool detachment of a man 
rlish who has seen too many conquering races at work to care 
ae preatty whether the conqueror’s civilising banner be raised 
to by the Allied Armies in China, the Americans in the 





Philippines, the Belgians in the Congo Free State, the 
Russians at Blagoveshtehensk, the Germans in the 
Heirero territories, or the British in Rhodesia or in 
the Concentration Camps. Progress describes quite 
simply how, from the Mexican capital, a __ battalion 
of soldiers marched upon the obscure village of 
Tomochie, in the Sierra Madre, inhabited by a community 
of religious fanatics who refused to pay taxes to the States. 
The author does not sympathise with either of the parties in 
the struggle, until the end, when the fanatics, having made 
a most heroic resistance to the law, riddled with bullets 
from a Hotchkiss gun, succumb to frightful wounds, to 
hunger, thirst, and to a force of ten to one—and then the 
author’s sympathy goes to the weaker to redress the balance. 
But will you ask us to believe, the reader may finally say, that 
the author has no parti pris at all? He has. He has a 
parti pris against the immense, invincible, and over-power- 
ing parti pris of our own time. And it is by the force of 
individual insight and passion in his writings, which fight 
against the dogmas, ruling doctrines, and generalised con- 
victions of our time that we believe his work will survive. 





HENRI DUNANT AND THE RED CROSS. 
Tue SToRY OF THE RED Cross MOVEMENT. By Arnold de Lisle. 
Printed at the offices of the Banner, Westminster. 
Mr. DE LISLE has wisely chosen to associate with his story 
of the Red Cross Movement this sympathetic figure of its 
venerable founder, M. Henri Dunant. Dunant was born at 
Geneva in 1828 of a patrician family, which went back on 
both sides tothe days of the Reformation. Possessed in early 
manhood by a pure and lofty zeal for the cause of peace, 
he had the rare wisdom to see that an advocate of that cause 
must be content to proceed step by step. 

It was in 1859 that the grand idea, with which his name 
will for ever be linked, came to Dunant. On the awful 
24th of June he witnessed the battle of Solferino, one of 
the bloodiest and cruellest in the history of modern warfare. 
In that conflict each nation had its own special flag to dis- 
tinguish its field hospital ; “ but this was not generally re- 
cognised by the enemy, who carried off ambulances, made 
prisoners of the medical staff, or cut them down in the 
very act of tending the wounded.” Organising a few brave 
volunteers, “the gentleman in white,” as Dunant was called 
on account of his light summer suit, made heroic efforts 
to relieve and succour the wounded, who lay maimed and 
bleeding, uttering piteous cries of anguish and despair, on 
all parts of the dreadful field. Forty-three years after the 
battle one of those whose lives he saved, a _ Lieu- 
tenant de Selve, seeing in the newspapers that “le 
Monsieur Blanc” was still alive (he had been awarded 
the first Nobel prize), wrote to express his gratitude. 
A few weeks later, having done all that was _ pos- 
sible in Italy, the good Samaritan of Solferino made 
his way to Milan, where he brought forward the idea 
of a special neutral flag to mark, as it were, even during 
battle the existence of a “Truce of God” and to protect 
the doctors, nurses, and wounded. The suggestion seems 
to have been entirely original; it was one of those great 
thoughts that spring from the heart of a man sometimes, 
and sometimes win the hearts of mankind. But it is 
doubtful whether it could have made way as it did against 
the conservative instinct of military men had not Dunant, 
on his return to Geneva, published his famous Souvenir 
de Solferino, which, as our author says, sent an electric 
thrill through Europe. Some of its descriptions have been 
reproduced by Mr. De Lisle; there is not space here to 
repeat them. They staggered humanity and they made 
Marshal Randon, the French Minister of War, very 
angry indeed. “Why,” he cried, “cannot these civilians 
mind their own business?” General Trochu declared 
manfully, “All that Monsieur Dunant says is perfectly 
true; he has even stopped short of the whole truth.” 
Victor Hugo welcomed the pamphlet with a noble phrase: 
“You arm humanity and serve liberty.” Happily for the 
honour of France and Prussia, the Governments of both 
countries encouraged Dunant; and Europe adopted his 
idea of the Red Cross in time to save many lives and miti- 
gate much suffering in the war of 1870. Everyone who 
is interested in helping the innocent victims of war, and 
in safeguarding as far as may be the heroic men and 
women who try to ease the suffering and heal by human 
skill the wounds inflicted by the murderous inventions of 
mankind, should read the whole story of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1864. It is the most remarkable if not 
the sole instance of an international congress and con- 
vention of civilised Powers brought about by the unselfish 
exertions of a private individual and by the miraculous 
power of a single book. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. 

O those who have followed the automobile movement 
it seems but yesterday that we were painfully labour- 
ing with crude and noisome pieces of mechanism 

which won us the pity and derision of the public. But now, 
ere the toils of these pioneer days have been forgotten, we 
have been hurried into a new age and the petrol motor has 
become a dominant factor in every branch of locomotion. 
England has hitherto done comparatively little of the 
work which has brought about these developments in the 
past decade; but the automobile show which has been in 
progress this week at Olympia gives ample proof that our 
engineers are no longer lagging behind. Although not 
such an artistic triumph as the Paris Automobile Salon, 
the show at Kensington is a splendid achievement; and 
perhaps for the first time a considerable number of our 
home manufacturers can match their handicraft with credit 
against the best that France and Germany produce. 

The Olympia show is truly international, and as such 
is more interesting than the Automobile Salon at Paris, 
which of recent years has contained little but French cars. 
On a rough computation, over 50 per cent. of the cars at 
Olympia are either wholly or partially of home manufac- 
ture, some 37 per cent. are French, 6 German, and the re- 
mainder are American, Belgian, or Italian. In these per- 
centages one can also trace British progress, for not so 
long ago the shows held in London were almost entirely 
made up of foreign cars. 

In examining the new season’s models as a whole, 
one must admit that very few sweeping changes or start- 
ling improvements have ‘been effected. Manufacturers 
have principally set themselves to perfect the detail work ; 
and there is a general tendency to make the control of the 
car as simple as possible. Automatic action now governs 
such functions as the carburation and lubrication; the 
speed-controlling devices are placed in more accessible 
positions, and in several cases marked improvements have 
been made in the change speed levers so as to obviate the 
distressing fault of “ missing the gears” which novices are 
so prone to fall into. Pressed steel frames are very general ; 
increased attention is being given to the protection of the 
vnder mechanism from mud and dust; and the water- 
cooling arrangements have been made more trustworthy. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails yet as to the 
best form of electric ignition, and whilst the English 
makers usually favour the old system, viz., by means of 
storage battery and induction coil, the continental engineers 
have in most cases adopted magneto ignition, in which a 
small magneto machine worked by the engine produces the 
necessary current. The later form of this ignition, in 
which the current is further intensified by means of an 
induction coil, has been adopted by makers of such high 
standing as Panhard and Levassor, whilst the Mercédés firm 
still retain the older or low tension magneto system. One 
or other of the magneto ignitions will in all probability 
eventually displace the accumulator and coil method. 
Horizontal motors are adopted by a number of English 
and American firms, whilst on the continent they have been 
completely abandoned for vertical motors. The majorit 
of the cars have four cylinders; there are several Englis 
cars with six cylinders ; and two-cylinder motors are coming 
into favour for small and cheap automobiles. 

With regard to price, we have to look almost entirely 
to the British trade for cars of really moderate cost, and in 
providing for what may be termed the popular branch of 
the business the home manufacturers are showing much 
wisdom. It is now possible to get a high-grade little car 
of all-British manufacture for 100 guineas, and the new 
6.-h.p. Rover light car listed at that price is a beautiful 
model. The new 6.-h.p. Siddeley, with vertical engine, and 
cardan shaft transmission, is also a remarkable advance 
in the construction of light cars. The Wolseley Company, 
Messrs. Humber, the Swift Motor Company, and James 
and Browne are amongst the other English firms who show 
small cars. This class, however, is not as large as might 
have been anticipated, but the quality is very good. 

Larger and more luxuriously equipped vehicles are 
coming more into vogue this year, and the French and Ger- 
man makers confine themselves almost entirelv to this branch 
of the trade. There is an increased demand for covered-in 
cars, and in the open tonneau patterns the fitting of side 
doors has become general. Carriage work is receiving con- 
siderable attention now, and it is satisfactory to note that 
in this branch of the trade English carriage builders are 
making good headway. The Lacre Company, Mulliners, 
and Hoopers showed excellent specimens. 

In the space at my a gee it is impossible to deal 
with many of the individual exhibits, or to go into the 


many engineering details for which special advantages are 
claimed. Pride of place might fittingly be given to the 
Mercédés cars, which, exhibited in a number of models, 
from the speedy and handsome go-h.p. racer downwards, 
illustrate the engineering skill of the firm founded by Herr 
Gottlieb Daimler, the “father of automobilism.” They led 
the way in giving us silent and smooth-running cars, and 
their influence on current patterns can yet be very widely 
traced. But we have now a number of English firms who 
bid fair to rival the Mercédés in bold designing and high- 
quality workmanship. The new types of the Daimler and 
Napier are typical of the best English practice, and they 
contain many interesting and distinctive features. The 
Daimler has an improved carburettor, and ball bearings 
have been fitted to the gear-box and road wheels. Napiers 
have a new chainless model of 40 h.p., and show a most 
comprehensive range of fast touring cars with beautiful 
coachwork. But the most novel of the English models is 
the new Brotherhood car, which is one of the finest designs 
of the year. Carburetter, ignition apparatus, bearings, 
and, indeed, almost every feature have received refining 
touches ; but most interesting is the simple method of foot 
control whereby the driver is freed from the necessity of 
taking his hands off the steering wheel to vary the pace of 
the engine. Foot control by the usual up and down motion 
pedals is tiresome on a long journey, and in the Brother- 
hood car the pedal is advantageously replaced by a flat 
plate on which the foot rests comfortably. A new type of 


Lanchester has also been brought out in which the engine 


is vertical, and is mounted :n a case that lies between the 
driver and the occupant of the other front seat. The 
Crossley, Rolls-Royce, Siddeley, Thornycroft, Wolseley, 
and Clement-Talbot also make up a very interesting group 
igpresentative of what is being done now in England. In 
the Wilson and Pilcher, as in the Wolseley, Duryea, and 
James and Browne, we still find the horizontal engine. The 
Argyll is another of the British cars which shows clever 
designing, its new automatic carburettor being particu- 
larly good. 

In the foreign section Panhards have a new 50-h.p. 
model of superb design, and remarkable for the simplicity 
of its controlling arrangement. The new Mors cars made 
a very favourable impression, and some luxuriously-ap- 
pointed models of high-powered touring automobiles are on 
view. The C.G.V., Hotchkiss, Chenard and Walcker, 
Richard-Brasier, De Dietrich, Renault, Darracq, are others 
of the well-known French cars exhibited. A Delaunay- 
Belleville chassis built by the makers of the celebrated 
Belleville boilers provoked general admiration by its ex- 
quisite finish. 

Messrs. De Dion-Bouton show their latest model, a 
15-h.p. four-cylinder car. This has Panhard type of gear 
and a very novel and ingenious metal plate clutch. 
America sent two good specimens of single-cylinder cars, 
the Cadillac and the Oldsmobile, and both are very 
moderate in their price owing to the improved factory 
system prevailing in the United States whereby each part 
of the mechanism is standardised and produced in large 
quantities. The Winton four-cylinder car is of American 
origin also, but more luxuriously equipped, and built 
more on European lines than the other cars. Within the 
next few years Americans should be very serious competitors. 

R. P. HEARNE. 
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FOR SALE. 





UP-TO-DATE SECOND-HAND CARS. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 





30-50 h.p. 4-cylinder ‘‘ WOLSELEY,”’ 
fitted with tonneau body, very fast, 
and powerful hill-climber, actual win- 
ner in Touring Class at Phoenix Park. 


25-38 h.p. 4-cylinder ‘‘ARIEL.”” The 
actual 1904 ‘‘Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats” car, otherwise hardly used 
Palmer cord tyres on rear wheels, 
tonneau body in rough, can be painted 
any desired colour. 


20-24 h.p. 4-cylinder “‘M.M.C.,” roomy 
tonneau body, practically unused. 


16-22 h.p. 4-cyiinder ‘* ROCHET-SCHNEI- 
DER,”’ tonneau body, actual Gold 
Medal car. Automobile Club’s Relia- 
bility Trials. Winner Bury Hill Climb, 
104 cars competing. 


16 h.p. 4-cylinder ‘‘ARIEL,”’ practically 
new, seating five. 


15218 h.p. “C.G.V.,” handsome double 
pheeton body, with hood and glass 
screen. 





12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘* CENTURY,”’ Gold 
Medal car, handsome roomy tonneau 
body. 

12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘*DE DION,’’ nearly 
new. 


12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘* RICHARD-BRASIER,” 
tonneau body. 


10 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘“ DENNIS,”’ tonneau. 


10 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘‘ ARIEL,” driven only 
few hundred miles, tonneau body, 


9-11 h.p, 2-cylinder ‘‘CLEMENT,”’ tonneau 
body. 

8 h.p. single-cylinder ‘‘ ARGYLL,’ mag- 
neto ignition, just overhauled. 


8 h.p. ‘‘DE DION,’’ tonneau, run about 
800 miles only. 


7'/, h.p. 2-cylinder ‘‘WOLSELEY,” tonneau 
body. 


7 h.p. 2-cylinder “ STAR,’ tonneau body. 
Bronze Medal Hereford Trials for Hill 
Climbing, 1904. 


‘*OLDSMOBILE,”’ 1904, only run 1,000 
miles. 


5 h.p. ‘‘ BABY PEUGEOT.”’ 
And others. 


All the above Cars are for Sale, guaranteed in thorough working order. 
Prices and full particulars and trial runs arranged on application to 


DUNDAS & 


COMPANY, 


Automobile Agents, 
19, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone 3576 Gerrard. 


Telegrams “ Denisundas, London.” 





All makes of Cars supplied. 






TYRES, ACCESSORIES, REPAIRS. 
ELECTRIC AND PETROL CARS FOR HIRE. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


BANK RATE PRosPECTs. 

No change was made in the Bank Rate on 
Thursday, but it might just as well have been unless 
appearances are altogether deceptive. It is now con- 
fidently expected that the reduction will be made next 
Thursday, and there seems no good reason for the 
postponement, unless the Bank Court did not care to 
follow too closely on the heels of the Reichsbank in 
Berlin and the Riksbank in Stockholm. These two 
institutions have both lowered their standards this 
week, the former from 4 to 34 per cent. and the 
latter from 5 to 4} per cent., with corresponding con- 
cessions in the rates for loans. Our own Old'Lady keeps 
to 3 per cent., but she could evidently afford to drop 
half a point. During the Bank week £450,000 in gold 
was received from abroad, and the total addition to 
the stock of bullion was close on a million. With a 
contraction of £260,000 in the note circulation the 
reserve is £1,250,000 higher, and now stands at 
428,295,000 as against 254 millions last year, so that 
the Bank is in a very strong position. It will be still 
stronger in a few days when a million sovereigns will be 
received from India, and the supply of bars is not quite 
exhausted. What the Bank gains, however, the market 
loses for the time being, and ‘‘ other ” deposits are down 
£833,000, although £920,000 has been borrowed on 
‘‘other” securities. The whole of the cash and 
41,750,000 of market credits have gone to swell public 
deposits by three millions ; such is the energy of the 
tax-collector. But the three million Treasury Bills 
failing due on the 27th are to be renewed, and if the 
Exchequer is raking in money fast it will need it all. 
Last week the revenue yielded over five millions, 
while expenditure amounted to only £2,694,000, but 
there are some heavy bills to meet before the end of the 
financial year. During next week there will be several 
big displacements of cash in connection with railway 
dividend payments and the Stock Exchange settlement. 
Money rates are therefore likely to be a bit wild at 
times, but discounts are pretty sure to be easy, and they 
are the real test of the market. 


SuccessFuL New Issues. 


Three important new issues have been snapped up 
as though a positive famine in investment securities ex- 
isted instead of a veryreal glut. The first was the Chinese 
loan of a million, which gave some of the ha’penny 
evening papers a grand opportunity to display their 
ingenuity in concocting misleading bills. From the 
flaming posters a big bank smash was the very least a 
purchaser might have expected to get for his money, 
whereas it was nothing more than a bit of a scramble 
to get application forms lodged before the lists closed. 
Only half the issue was available for London sub- 
scribers and it was covered many times over within 
less than an hour. Of course, the stock immediately 
went to a substantial premium on the Stock Exchange, 
and if any ‘‘ stags” were fortunate enough to receive 
allotments they were very lucky. I should think this 
success will probably encourage Japan to come on the 
market again before long, while Russia must look on 
with bitter envy. As far as it is possible to judge, her 
thirty million loan, which was to have been launched in 
Paris about now, has fallen through for the time being. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the issue has 
been abandoned, and the hauée bangue will find it can- 
not afford to break entirely with its big debtor. Another 
successful operation here was the Cape Town issue of 
#210,000 Four per Cent. stock at par, which was 
promptly absorbed. Messrs. Speyer Bros. were also 
able to sell in a single day half a million Baker-street 
and Waterloo Railway Four per Cent. Debentures at 
96. These seem a rather attractive lock-up considering 
the yield, but they would not be if they had to depend 


too closely on the traffic estimates put forward, which 
are probably exaggerated to the extent of at least 50 
per cent. 


‘* BLAZING” INVESTMENT MARKETS. 

With the inspiriting example of these new issues, 
confidence in the continuance of easy money and a touch- 
ing faith in the early termination of the war, it would 
have been surprising if the Stock Exchange had not 
assumed an appearance of bustle. The investment 
departments showed to most advantage, and so far as it 
goes that is a healthy sign. A boom that starts at that 
end of the markets has at least more chance of leading 
to better business all round than the spurious flutters 
of excitement worked up in such things as Yankees and 
Kaffirs. On this occasion Consols have led the way, 
the price rising rapidly to 90}, which compares with 
884 at the last settlement and 87} earlier in the year. 
It is an extraordinary spurt for the premier security, 
and I rather suspect the National Debt Commissioners, 
with their grotesque Sinking Fund operations, 
could throw a good deal of light on the movement. 
However that may be, there has been a genuine if 
moderate demand for other high-class securities, and 
speculation has done the rest. Nearly all sections of 
investment stocks benefited to some extent, and many 
things that cannot be so described shared its reflected 
glory. Among Home Railways, North-Westerns were 
at first inclined to hang back on fears about the 
disturbing effect of the Spens agitation; but they 
soon picked up, and they are now nearly five 
points ahead of the last making-up price. 
This section generally received encouragement from 
the satisfactory traffic returns published. Yankees 
began quietly. Monday was a holiday in the States, 
and the bank statement was not calculated to inspire 
confidence. A further big expansion in loans was 
shown, and if this does not indicate an increased strain 
on the big houses in supporting prices I can make 
nothing of it. The public on the other side are 
selling rather than buying, and such observers as Mr. 
Henry Clews, the well-known New York banker, while 
taking “bullish” views of industrial and commercial pro- 
spects, advises caution in stock operations. The Cana- 
dian Pacific dividend was quite up to expectations, and 
the price has risen over four points since the last 
account. 


DuLt Karrirs. 

When the Rand output is above expectations it leads 
to selling ; when below it creates disgust. What are 
the poor magnates to do with such wrong-headed 
people? In January they produced bumper returns, 
and could not sell a share ; this month they tack on a 
beggarly 7,000 oz., and their condition is no better. 
But there have been whispers that some of them are 
‘“‘ratting "—actually selling ‘‘bears” when it is the 
obvious duty of everybody concerned to support 
the market. I can scarcely believe it, although 
some of them would perhaps do it readily 
enough if they dared, and the flatness of prices 
requires no such fantastic explanation. The public 
have learnt a few things since the 1895 boom, and they 
are beginning to find out that in most cases it is not 
much of a bargain to pay five-pound notes for sovereigns. 
With the aid of Chinese labour it is easy enough to 
increase the output of gold, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether profits have been increased thereby. The 
recruiting and other expenses must be enormous, and it 
will be a long time under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances before the coolies can pay for the cost of 
their importation. And although the Government !s 
naturally unwilling to admit anything against the 
success of its dangerous experiment, there was a lack 
of enthusiasm about Mr. Balfour’s reference to the 
subject on Tuesday night that must have been very 
painful to the Randlords. 

LoMBARD. 





